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Model 1907 Self-loading Rifie. .351 Caliber, 
‘The Gun That Shoots Through Steel”’ 
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A HANDY, HANDSOME POWERFUL GUN 


THE .351 CALIBER HIGH POWER CARTRIDGE 


THE WINCHESTER SELF LOADING SYSTEM 


A SIMPLER AND MORE HANDY TAKE DOWN 


RAPIDITY OQ! 


COMPARISO) 


Circular fully describing this rifle sent free upon request 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, wu 























HIS IS PART of a secondary canal. The maincanal is 17 
miles long, 44 feet wide at bottom, 84 feet wide at top, and 
carries 10 feet of water. Southern Alberta has the cheapest 

irrigated lands in America, raising the largest average crops in 
America; cheap fuel, good water, good markets, as much sunshine 
as California, cool summer nights, no oppressive eastern heat, a 
delightful autumn, and very short and moderate winter. Average 
yield of winter wheat in 1906 for Calgary district was 44'2 bush- 
sls. One man thrashed an average of 118 bushels of oats off of 80 
acres and sold them for 27c a bushel. You can raise all kinds of 
grain, alfalfa and sugar beets. Cheap transportation. This land, 
~ hich will double in value in two years, is now $15 to $25 an acre 
‘yon easy terms, with water at only 50c an acre per annum. Think 
pf it and address 


W. R. GILSON, "tos Axcrvzs, cat 











Incubators? Brooders? 
f Poultry Supplies? Baby Chicks? 


We manufacture only the best goods and hatch only the best S. C. White 
 ¢ghorn Chicks on the market. 
¥s If you need anything for the poultry business, write for our new illustrated 
|: logue and price list. 





| 
* fust Hatch Incubator Co. PETALUMA. 








* lelp—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 





OUT WEST 





A Magazine of the Old Pacific and the New A ‘ 
CHAS. F. LUMMIS | ii 
CHARLES AMADON Moopy \ £#itors | 
SHARLOT M. HALL, Associate Editor \ 


AMONG THE STOCKHOLDERS AND CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
+ eee of Stanford University 


FREDERICK STAR 


THEODORE H. HITTELL 
The Historian of California 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE 
Author of “The Led-Horse Claim,” etc. 
MARGARET — GRAH AM 
hor of “Stories of the Foothills” 
GRACE E LLERY CH ANNING 
Author of “The Sister of a Saint,” etc. 
ELLA HIG peeeeey 
hor of “A Forest Orchid,” etc. 


CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 
The Poet of the South Seas 
INA yy 


Author of “Songs from the Golden Gate,” etc. 
EDWIN MARKHA 
Author of “The Man with the Hoe” 
JOAQUIN MILLER 
BATTERMAN LINDSAY 


CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
Author of “The Life of Agassiz,” etc. 
CHAS. DWIGHT WILLARD 


CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
Author of “The Shield of the Fleur de Lis” 


Chicago University 


The Poet of the Sierras 


WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 
Author of “The Conquest of Arid America,” etc. 


DR. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 
Ex-Prest. American Folk-Lore Society 


WILLIAM KEITH 
The Greatest Western Painter 
CHARLES A. KEELER 


LOUISE M. KEELER 


GEO. PARKER WINSHIP 
The His:o-ian of Coronado’s Marches 
FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washingtor 
GEO. HAMLIN FITCH 
Literary Editor S. F. Chronicle 
ALEX. F. HARMER 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON GILMAN 
Author of “In This Our World” 
CHAS. HOWARD SHINN 
Author of “The Story of the Mine,” ctc 
T. S. VAN DYKE 
Author of “Rod and Gun in California,” etc. 
MARY AUSTIN 
Author of “The Land of Little Rain” 
L. MAYNARD DIXON 


ELIZABETH AND JOSEPH GRINNELL 
Authors of “Our Feathered Friends” 
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Established 1879. 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
are assured at once. Pe eee ee, 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De- 

scriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 0c 
In stamps. 


The 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


480 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Leeming: Miles Bldg 
Montreal, Canada 














NEW ARRIVALS 
Hand Tailored Ready-to-wear 


SPRING 
SUITS 


$15, $18, $20, $22, $25 and up 


Every clothing store boasts of its 
ten, fifteen or eighteen dollar suits 
—so do we — but with equal force 
do we claim to solve the question 
of profitable clothes for the tailor 
vexed fellow who is casting about 
to escape from what his good sense 
tells him are badly executed, over- 
expensive attempts at fitting him. 
In no particular can the best, most 
exclusive tailor surpass in work- 
manship, finish or fabric the clothes 
we offer you, and our price will 
show a clean; substantial saving— 
one-third, like as not. We are 
anxious to demonstrate to your en- 
tire satisfaction that what we say 
is so. 


Mullen & Bluett Clothing Co. 
FIRST AND SPRING STS. 




















It Fits the 
Spot that Hurts 








Bailey’ S 


Samaritan 
Hot-Water Bottle | vaatisey Gite | | eae, | —_ 





PRICE 





«\ 





(College Boot) 
for Young 
WOMEN 








A smart boot for 
general street wear. 
Patent calf with mat 
kid quarter, medium 
low military heel 
and welted exten- 


sion sole. Button 





It is soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves, Fits the style also 


body and stays in position. Largest heating surface of 
any hot-water bottle made. A moist eloth placed in the 
disk-hollow steams the face in Neuralgia, Earache or Tooth- 
ache. Ends button together, making a petfect foot-warmer 


10-inch diameter ‘2 quarts), 1.50 An Eider Down 
11-inch diameter (3 quarts), 1.75 Cover given with 


Every One Guaranteed. every mail order 





WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 























Sent on receipt of price. A etherby-Ka yser 
Shoe Company 


Cc. J. BAILEY @ Co. 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. \ 257 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, ant 





Rubber Catalogue Free. 





























Saint Vincent’s College 


Los Angeles, California 
Boarding and Day College 
and High School 


Military Drill and Calisthenics a Feature. 
For Catalogue write the President. 





Victor Beauty Pins 
Entirely new idea in fasteners for stock 
collars cuffs, waists, dresses children’s 
clothes, et« Price 25c¢ postpaid Merrill & 
Ce., 426-28 Mason Bldg., Los Angeles. Ca 





Ferry Seeds 
are not an experiment, but 
with proper cultivation, they 
assure success from the start. Users 
have no doubts at planting nor dis- 
appointments at hee Get 


FERRYZeepS 


for biggest, surest, best crops—at all 
dealers. Famous for over 50 years. 
1907 Seed Annual free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 








Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, .1ps, rash, sun- 
ourn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents 
tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the skin. Keeps the 
face and hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has 


no equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 


PacKage of Espey’s Sachet Powders 
Sent FREE on receipt of 2c to pay postage. 
P. B. KEYS, Agent, ili South Cener Ave., Chicago 


7 A Sure A h 
A plief f 
DDER PA Sold al \sthma, 
STOWELL & CO., ne ChaFlestown, Siase 








Rider Agents Wanted 


in each | owe to, > at qnh aml le 
model ‘rite for C 

"Tinest Guaranteed $10 0 te $. 7 

1907 Models o 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture Proof tires. 


all of best makes @ 7 $7 ‘fo $1. 12 


50 

All Makes and Mod- 
mels, good as new $3 to to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Apgroves without a cent 
TEN” dite the freight sed pie 

8’ FREE TRIA 

rea,conster-brakes,sundries, etc. 
half ae prices. Do = buy till 

ite at 


u get our aaloes 
MEAD CY LE CO., Dept.g ou, Chicago 



























THE WAYSIDE PRESS 








A. M. DUNN, Proprietor 





Designing 
Engraving 
Printing 











214 Franklin St. Los Angeles ‘ei 
BOOK AND CATALOGUE 


PRINTING and BINDING 





COMMERCIAL, 





Printers of 


OUT WEST 





Estimates 
Promptly 
Furnished 



































FOR HEALTH, HAPPI- 
NESS AND A HOME 
COME TO 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Write for information 
and illustrated printed 
matter, enclosing a 5 
cent stamp, to 




















THE 


Chamber of Commerce 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





J.H.PACKARD 


Banker and 
Broker... 


a 





Ensenada, Lower California 
Mexico 


ost 


Information concerning Mexico 
and Lower California cheerfully 
furnished and business entrusted in 
my hand given my personal 
attention 














Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is invaluable to the fastidious 


cook. It adds zest to her Gravies 


and spice to her Salads, and im- 


proves the favor of Fish, Game 
and Soups. Its rare rich flavor 


makes Lea &. Perrins’ Sauce 


the most useful of all seasonings. 


Beware of 
Imitations 


John Duncan's Sons,Agts.,N Y 











Designated Depository of the United States 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 
Special Ladies’ Department 


Peete Bien osccccccsenccscsceseecess $ 1,250,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.......... 1,456,023.98 
SED stccccedcacvsnecsensceesncnene 15,218,974.30 


J. M. Elliott, President Stoddard Jess, Vice-President 
W. C. Patterson, Vice-President 
G. E. Bittinger, Vice-President 
John % Cravens, Vice-President 
w. S. Hammond, Cashier 
A. C. Way, ) By Cashier E. 4 Pauly, Asst. Cashier 
E. W. Coe, Asst. Cashier A. B. Jones, Asst. Cashier 
All departments of a modern banking business 


conducted, 





The 


National Bank of California 
at Los Angeles 
Northeast Corner 2nd and Spring Streets 


J. E. Fisumuan,.....°.. ...........-... President 
W. D.- Wootwine, ............. Vice-President 
ge ON Ee a eee Cashier 
F. |. Betcuer, Jr.,,........... .Ass’t. Cashier 


Solicits Business and Correspondence 








The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


526 California St., San Francisco 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $ 2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, Dec. 31, 1906...... . 38,531,917.28 


F. Tillmann, Jr., President 
Daniel Meyer, First Vice-President 
Emil Rohte, Second Vice-President 
A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier 
Wm. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier 
George Tourny, Secretary. 
A. H. Muller, Asst. Secretary 
Goodfellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 


Directors 
F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. 
Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, 
W. S. Goodfellow 











BEKINS VAN & STORAGE CO. 





—— Shippers of 


Household Goods 


Reduced Rates to and From all Points 





140 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
1015 Broadway Oakland 


OFFICES: 


Room 500, 95 Washington St., Chicago 


9 Montgomery St., . San Francisco 











velopment. 
State. 
tion in March, 1907. 


antimony, and gold. 





Oil and Mining at San Luis Obispo 


fee UNDREDS of thousands of acres of proven oil lands awaiting de- 
Our harbor ships more oil than any other port in the 
One of the largest refineries in the world will be in opera- 
Our mountains abound in building stone, bi- 
tuminous rock, asphaltum, onyx, quicksilver, chrome, manganese, copper, iron, 


Chamber of Commerce, 


San Luis Obispo, 


California 











AT ALL 


UG STORES 








ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA 


prevents early wrinkles. 
moves them. 


It is not a freckle coating; it re- 
ANYVO CO., 427 North Main St., Los Angeles 





Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 


116-118 E, Second. 
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IMENNE 


Reieun |OILET POWDER 


MARCH WINDS 


are powerless to harm the skin and complexions of 
those who acquire the good habit of daily using 
Mennen's Borated Talcum Powder, the purest and 
safest of soothing and healing toilet powders 
Mennen’s is a satisfying finish of a delightful 

shave, the most essential item ona lady’s toilet table, 
and in the nursery indispensable. 

Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection 

Mennen's face is on the cover, it s gennine and a guaran 

tee - — Delightful 

where, ort 1 ents yw pia 


GERHARD MENNEN co., Newark, N.J. 
Try Mennen's Vi at 
t has the s Be h cut “Ra da Vi sng 














DRINKA 


Maier & Zobelein 


BREWERY 





LAGER-BEERS 


The best and purest brewed on the 
Coast. For sale in bottles 
and kegs. 


Telephones; Sunset, Main 91 
Home 91 

















Mothers! 
Mothers ! ! 
Mothers ! ! ! 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS 
by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN while TEETHING with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, AL- 
LAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHOEA Sold by all Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial Number 1098 














Die in / 
Open Air 
Seeking 
Water. 






Bis-Kit 
Get’s them all 


Has 
cleaned 


hoies 


and grain tc t Dry, clea r leaves a mark 

; li yours hasn t it, send us 25 
At Drug gists —15Sc. a box. doen gy ecg aby 
boxes, express prepa Also ask your druggist for Yankee 
Roach Powder or send us 2c.; well mail direct t c 
“**Never fails 


The Rat Biscuit Co. 26 Fisher St. Springfield, O. 











arlimont Colony 


: 7 





Tulare 
County 
California 








A Land of Opportunity 
A Land of Promise 
Earliest Section 
Of California’s 
Early Belt 


EARLIEST 


That’s What Counts 


Earliest Oranges 
Earliest Grapes 
Earliest Figs 
Earliest Olives 


Quickest Returns 





Extraordinary Prices 


Gathering the Earliest Oranges in the 
State near Portersville 


EARLIEST VEGETABLES 
EARLIEST DECIDUOUS FRUITS EARLIEST SMALL FRUITS 


South of Portersville, earliest part of Tulare County. Rolling upland. At base 
of Sierra foothills. No killing frosts. No scale. No smut. No diseases. No 
heavy winds. A beautiful landscape. Responds to landscape gardener’s art. Pure 
air. Unsurpassed climate. Remarkably healthful. Well located. Abundant cheap 
Water. Virgin soil, extremely rich. Close to railroad. Near to mountain camps 
and resorts. Splendid hunting and fishing grounds in easy reach. 


FIRST SUBDIVISION—TO THOSE WHO WILL IMPROVE 


Earlimont Colony Co. will care for property of absent owners. Land with water only 
$50.00 per acre. Purchasers given benefit of land at about one third usual price in 
preference to other modes of advertising first subdivision. Large tracts for sale for 
subdivision. A crop of early vegetables will pay for land first season. Orange 
groves begin to bear second season and increase rapidly each succeeding year till they 
net from $300 to $600 or more per acre. Good grammar school already on property. 
Store, postoffice, telephone, etc., will soon be established. A flourishing town soon. 
Electric roads in near future. Get in early and avoid the rush 


Address all communications to WM. A. SEARS, Portersville, Tulare County, Cal. 
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ROPICAL 
RIPS 


ON 


UMMER 
EAS 


By the Bee Line 


New York to Havana 


for 12 day round trip includes 

all expenses on steamer and al- 

lows 2 days stop in Havana, or 
Good 6 Months if Desired 


Optional Trip en route to 
Jacksonville, Florida, $7.00 


Every Ocean Comfort, Luxurious 
Staterooms, Promenade’ Decks, Superb 
Cuisine, Rooms en suite with Bath. 


Electric Lighted Throughout 
SEMI-MONTHLY SAILINGS 


Tickets, reservations and full informa- 


tion on request. 


Address 


GEO. F. TILTON 


Gen. Pass. Agent 
Dept. N. 


Brunswick Steamship Co. 
32 Broadway 
New York City 





SIGHTSEERS, LOOK! 

















You havn't seen the beauties of the 
Pacific Coast until you visit 


ENSENADA (Lower Cal.) MEXICO 


Take the beautiful Steamer St. DENIS 
from San Diego and you'll be well repaid 


Time Card of Steamer St. Denis 


LEAVE SAN DIEGO LEAVE ENSENADA 

2, 5, 8, 14, 18, 24 and 3, 6, 12, 15, 22, 25 and 
27th of each month, 28th of each month at 
at 9 p. m., arriving 8p. m arriving next 
next morning at En- morning at San Diego 
senada 

















Hotel Cumberland 


New York S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th St 








Culsine Ex sue Bend sed reas a tole i 
NEW, MODERN AND ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF 
Within one minute's wa tf Git ve i avd Sebway and 
nail ton een “ ines 1 sustent rates $2.0 with Batt 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Under Management of 
H. P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel imperial, New York 


esmible 
and uy 

















Do You Want to Know About Southern California? 


*® Ask the Questions 9 
¢ We will dothe Rest ° 


THIS IS THE WAY 





UNITED SYNDICATES CO., 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Dear Sirs: I would like to make a trip to Southern Cali- 
fornia. I have heard of the wonderful opportunities to make 
money in your land of sunshine and flowers. I am not in the rich 
tourist class, but if you can prove to me that I can make money 
by investing a small amount of capital in a gilt-edge real estate 
proposition, you may be able to interest me to the point where 1 
can afford to make a trip there to see for myself. 

I thank you in advance if you wil] answer the following 
questions by return mail: 

What is really back of Southern California besides climate, 
scenery, fruits and flowers in both winter and summer, and 
tourists, to make that God’s favored place continue so to pros- 
per? 

What was the population of Los Angeles ten years ago? 

What is its population now? 

What do you think the population will be in 1912? 

What was the population of Long Beach ten years ago? 

What is its population now? 

What do you think the population of Long Beach will be in 
1912? 

What is back of Long Beach to make it so prosperous? 

Do you think it will continue so? and if so why? 

Why do you believe that Los Angeles and Long Beach will 
become one city? 

How small an investment is worth while? 








Please send me booklets, maps and any other literature or 
information that would be of interest to a homeseeker or in- 
vestor, pertaining to Southern California, and particularly to 
Long Beach, its new harbor, and the commercial possibilities 

Yours truly, 
Name.. 


\ddress 











Add any other questions you may wish to ask regard- 
ing Southern California; write your name and address, 
tear out page and mail to 


The United Syndicates Co., Lt. 


14 Pacific Avenue 


LONG BEACH [Los Angeles County], CAL. 
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LONG BEACH 


CALIFORNIA’S GREATEST BEACH RESORT 














PAVILION AND WHARF, LONG BEACH 


POPULATION 18,000 


Thirty-five minutes’ ride from Los Angeles brings you to Long Beach, 21 miles 
due south. A model city, with a most excellent school system, water, light and power 
plants; six banks, with assets of more than $3,000,000.00. Streets oiled and a great 
many paved. The finest climate, due to its direct south exposure. It is reached by 
the Southern Pacific and Salt Lake Railway Systems and the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, the finest electric system in America, if not in the world. 

The Bathing Beach is 14 miles in length, of hard white sand, with a width of 
300 to 600 feet. 

A feature of interest to all visitors is the Long Beach Bath House, an institution 
unequalled in America, containing Warm Salt Plunges, and all forms of baths. This 
institution maintains during the summer months, a complete Life Saving Service, 
offering visitors absolute safety whilst surf bathing. 

For copy of new booklet, just out, address Jas. A. Miller, Secretary Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, or any of the following firms: 


United Syndicate Co., Ltd. E. L. Covert & Co., Real Estate. 
Alamitos Land Co. Young-Parmley Co., Real Estate. 
The National Bank of Long Beach. J. W. Wood. 

First National Bank of Long Beach. Long Beach Bath House and Amuse- 


Townsend-Dayman Investment Co. ment Co. 
R. Donaldson Brown, Real Estate. Dr. L. A. Perce. 
T. Sherwood Hodson, Jr., Real Estate. C. W. Hibbard, Real Estate and In- 
The Cowan-Wiseman Co., Real Es- vestments. 
tate. Wheeler Real Estate Agency. 
F. W. Stearns & Co., Real Estate. Tincher & Cox Realty Co. 
George H. Blount, Real Estate. Kansas Realty Co. 

















AUBURN 





CAPITAL OF PLACER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 











A beautiful, healthful city, lo-. 
cated in the mountains, where the 
climate is unexcelled, and where 
you can grow peaches, pears, 
plums, oranges and olives.. Dairy- 
ing, stock raising and creameries. 





COURT HOUSE AUBURN 


Special Inducements for 


Tourist Winter or Summer Hotel 


J. H. Wills, Real Estate. Freeman & Walsh 
Auburn Lumber Co. J. W. Morgan, Dry Goods. 
W. W. Rodehaver, Real Estate E. S. Birdsall, Olive Oll. 
Willlam G. Lee Co. 























A SCENE SHOWING ONE OF OUR INDUSTRIES. 


For further particulars, write to Board of Trade, Madera, California. 
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ROVILLE 


CALIFORNIA 
The Queen City of Butte County 








PRUIT SCENE NEAR OROVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Oroville is the county seat of Butte County, California. It is at the end 
of S. P. from Marysville. on direct line of the Western Pacific. Is the terminus 
of the northern electrical line from Chico. 

More than $7,000 in gold is taken daily from the soil by dredging in the 
Oroville vicinity—over 35 dredgers in operation. 

A moderate and even climate. 

Oranges, olives, lemons and other fruit grows in abundance here. 

Land can be had from $15.00.to $100.00 per acre. 

The home of the Ehmann Olive Oil. 

Has two excellent banks. 

The Union Hotel, one of the best hotels in Northern California. 

Water and light in abundance, and hay, grain and live stock are staple 
products. 

Further information can be had by addressing Secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce, or any of the following well known firms: 


L. H. Alexander, Merchant. E. C. Tucker & Son, Real Estate. 
Ehmann Olive Co. First National Bank. 

Union Hotel and Annex. T. W. Green & Co., Real Estate. 
R. S. Kitrick, Lumber. Z. D. Brown, Real Estate. 
Croville Light & Power Co. W. P. Hammon, Dredoe Mining. 
Ophir Hardware Co. Perkins & Wise Co., Merchants, 
John C. Gray, Fruit Grower. E. Meyer & Co., Merchants. 


Bank of Rideout, Smith @ Ce. Lausen & Fetherston, Searchers of Records. 
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Is It Worth Trying? 


T housands of house- 


wives have answered 


SS: 
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The Pure Juice of 
Selected G rapes 


Aged by time alone. We 
make a feature of shipping 
east two cases assorted 
wines containing 24 bottles 
(5 to gallon) for 


$ | | 20 


Freight prepaid to 27 
R. R. station in the U. 


Write for Price List 














635 So. Main Str. 
LOS ANGELES CAL. 


EDWARD GERMAIN WINE rot ; 








Mapleine 


Isa household necessity 
with it we can make 
our table syrup (better 
than Maple) and flavor 
our puddings, cakes, 
icings, candies etc. 


to perfection 


As an inducement to 
try MAPLEINE we will 
mail you a 2 oz. bottle, 
enough for two gallons 
of syrup. Our Cook 
Book, and set of Comic Post Cards, in colors. 


All for 35 cents, (stamps) 


Cresent Mfg. Co. '2°!ss* Seattle, Wash. 











159-161 N. Spring St. 





Baldwin and Opal 





REFRIGERATORS 








Constitute the most Elaborate, most Extensive, 


most Economical and most Perfect line in Existence 








We exhibit about 80 Different 
patterns and sizes 








AGENT 


James W. Hellman, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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o KO DAKS 
fOr. 127 WSIKTH ST"SPRING: 


Pre-Columbi a n ey 4 PULSE PR 
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Z . 4 my 
Relics ; MAE, GPA 

Genuine Prehistoric , 

Pottery, Ornaments and 
Implements DIRECT 
FROM THE RUINS in 
Arizona and New Mexico. 
Collectors supplied. Se- 
lect what you wish from 
thy culiection, examina- 
tion by photgraph or as 
desired. Prices reason- 
able. 

Write for descriptions 
of specimens found in ex- 
plorations of the ruins; 
personally conducted ex- 
cavations. Address 


Reamer Ling 
St. Johns, Arizona 


Membef Southwest So- 
ciety, Archaelogical In- 
stitute of America, etc 








_ Continental Building & Loan , 
Association 


CORNER MARKET AND CHURCH STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Paid in Capital and Reserve 
$3,000,000.00 


Pays 5 Per Cent Interest on Ordinary Deposits 


Pays 6 Per Cent Interest on Term Deposits ; 
WASHINGTON DODGE bean , President 
GAVIN McNAB hie pam .. Attorney —_" 
WM. CORBIN .Secretary and General Manager 














ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re- via 
- moves them. ANYVO CO, 427 North Main St., Los Angeles 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SAN 
FRANCISCO 
By EDWIN EMERSON, JR 
\N FRANCISCO is rebuilding along the lines of neces 
sity. Apparently its people are unconscious that the 


city has become a far more important point of the world 





than in former years. By the time the shattered city 
has been rebuilt, its inhabitants will find that it has be- 
come a city twice as large as before the great fire. 

Some 2,500 acres were left charred after April 21, one year ago 
This part of the city is taking life again as before. It all seems des 
tined to be “down town.” By the time the city is rebuilt solid to 
Van Ness avenue—the wide avenue where the fire was stopped 
San Franciscans will wake to the fact that they have a city pre 
pared for a million inhabitants, most of whom will already be there. 


From present indications this is expected to require from three to 


four years’ work. 

The civic center of San Francisco, before the earthquake and fire, 
was the corner of Market, Kearney and Third streets, where th 
great newspaper buildings stood. That point is even now one of the 
most important in the current of the new city’s life, but it will not 
hoid or regain that prestige singly. Already the after-fire concen 
tration of retail shops and department stores along Van Ness avenue 
and Fillmore street has seriously upset the calculations of San Fran 
cisco real-estate speculators. 

The business population of San Francisco has scattered, and is 
still scattering. Iven the lawvers have gone far adrift. Ultimately 
these professional men will probably be drawn together again around 
the courts to come. 


Vhe illustrations not otherwise credited are from photographs taken by H. C. Tibbetts for SUNSET an 


Ovr WesT is indebted to the courtesy of that magazine for permission to use them 
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The banking and financial district will remain about where it was, 
near the old mint and the reconstructed stock exchange and mining 
exchanges. 

The wholesale district also, while it has now drifted tar out into 
the Potrero, is bound to come back within easier reach of the water- 
front, and railroad freight-depots. Present indications show that it 
will be more scattered along the water-front, but in other respects it 
will be more conveniently located. 

The down-town shopping district, which now still lingers up-town 
along the wide expanse of Van Ness avenue, will surely move down 
again. But when this happens it will be found to extend over a 
section several times as large as formerly, and it will be supplemented 


by an up-town district of hardly less importance. 
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4 BiT OF CALIFORNIA STREET, MILLS BUILDING AT EXTREME RIGHT 


The theaters and places of amusement, almost without exception, 


have moved up-town—and mean to remain there, or move even still 


The only class of business that has distributed itself helter-skelter, 


ard to former limitations, is the liquor trade De- 


vite the increase of San Francisco's liquor license fees, saloons and 
“speak-casy” grocery dramshops, have scattered themselves all over 
town. Qn the so-called Barbary Coast, the sailor’s dives are worse 
| 
i 


than ever before \t many “Soutl 


1} of Market” street-corners, there 


are four saloons at each corner. The former city ordinances, re¢ 


stricting rum-shops to one mile beyond the military reservations of 


, 
2 


XUM 
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the Presidio and Fort Mason, have become a dead-letter. Only along 


Van Ness avenue and the aristocratic Pacific avenue are no salo¢ 
signs to be seen. Fashionable restaurants and the social clubs that 
have moved up into that residence district supply their place. 


San Francisco, while losing the compactness of its former years, 


is unconsciously preparing itself for a population as great as t 
Manhattan Island. ‘The center of the town, accordingly, will 
very much larger in extent and will lie at least a milk further up 


town. 


In a vear’s time it has become evident what the future of San 
Francisco will be. After all, the rehabilitation of 2,500 burnt acres, 
while doubtless a gigantic undertaking, need not be long protract 











AND STOCKTON STREETS 


LOOKING SOUTH FROM SUTTER 


re at onee 


for, of necessity, it must begin and be carried on everywhe 
Vear 1QO7 1n 


One hundred million dollars will be spent during the 
Francisco, but the work for which this money 


reconstructing San 
\t least seventy-five 


pays will be seattered over a very wi le area 
thousand men will be engaged in it everv working day 
San Francisco can be roughly divided into the seven districts 
to-wit, the down-town business district ; 
‘South of Market.” with 


‘tory districts: Nob Hill, 


seven hills 


ter, with Barbary Coast to the northward ; 


the Mission and Potrero residence- and tac 


with the Western Addition; Pacific Hleights, and Ocean Beach. So 
it was before the fire, and so it will be again. The city is following 
th 


its old lines, but is stretching them 


So far as rebuilding is concerned, San Francisco can be districted 
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as before Telegraph Hill, the North Beach parts of the Latin 
Quarter, and the South’of Market district, as well as the Potrero, had 


an advantage in that all their woden buildings were completely burned 


to the ground. There was little to clear away but ashes before re- 
building began. This was taken advantage of first bv the whole 
salers, who were anxious to locate themselves closer to the railroad 


vards, as well as to the water-front 


Phev were the pioneers 1 the burnt district, The v had to have 
a place of business as soon as possible after the fire; for their out 
side business made demands upon them no less insistent than Ib 
fore. The markets that dealt in such perishable goods as fresl 


fruit, meat and fish had to get under shelter “‘instanter.”’ 














Photo by R. J. Waters & Co, 
EXCAVATING FOR A SAMSOME STREET WAREHOUSE 


They built right away and started the wheels of commerce by 
telegraph. Corrugated iron proved quickest and most effective. 
\fter that came reinforced cement. The wholesalers have now grad- 
ually occupied more or less temporary structures throughout all the 
old wholesale and shipping districts, and have increased the size of 
this district by a large addition to the southward. The work of re- 
placing this important part of the city’s activities under permanent 
shelter is going on all about San Francisco, over and under the 
temporary buildings already occupied. It is only a question of time 
before all the wholesalers will be properly housed. 


While these all-important establishments were falling on their 
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feet, “South of Market” was overgrown by wooden shacks and 
buildings with a leaven of brick that has made the whole wide area 
populous. 

There will be this difference between the new and the old “South 
of Market” section, that so much of its actual ground-space has 
been taken up by business houses that the district will not be able to 
hold the population it had before. This, in its turn, must crowd 
the Mission district, as is happening already. 

That portion of San Francisco which lies just bevond the Mission, 
under the Twin Peaks, will grow to contain a very large population. 
That is where the workingmen are seeking homes—and workingmen 


are multitudinous now in San Francisco, 














Photo by Waters 


IN THE ITALIAN QUARTERS OF NORTH BEACH 


On the other side of the city, the Latin Quarter has sprung up in 
thousands of gaily-colored wooden buildings, all over Telegraph 
Hill and down to the “Darbary Coast,” just where it was before. 
This quarter of the town has been built up more rapidly and more 
compactly within the twelve months since the great fire than any 
other quarter of the city. There is a hum of hammers and such 
lusty cry of workers there as must have sounded of yore in the 
building of Carthage. On reason for this is that the Italians, Mex- 
icans, and Portuguese—in short, the “Dagos’—have built up their 
own homes without regard to labor-union restrictions or contentions. 
When the American workingmen, plying this trade or that, have 
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laid down their tools to go on strike, the **Dagos” never turned aside 
from their task, but have worked away busily as ants—men, women 
and children—without regard to eight-hour rules, Sundays or even 
Saints’ fiestas. 

\fter all, though, this has been but a side current. Its gush ex- 
presses unlimited faith in the future of the great city at the Golden 
Gate, but it is effective only within its own channels. 

The rush of new San Francisco will leave the quaint Latin Quar- 
ter to one side. The new Chinatown, too, when the Chinese shall 
have come straggling back from their present haunts in Oakland 


and Alameda, will be a mere side-show in the development of the 









ae nuenetiie 








THE SHREVE BUILDING, POST AND GRANT AVE. 


The foundation of the Bohemian Club is just opposite 


citv. The center of population will roll far up Market street toward 
the Twin Peaks. 

The rebuilding of the Latin Quarter and the “South of Market” 
district being more or less of an accomplished fact, nothing remains 
to be considered in the rebuilding of San Francisco's burned dis 
tricts but the very center of the city. This is fed by streets that 
run out like the ribs of a fan, focusing in the Ferry Building, at the 
foot of Market street. 

Palpable signs of activity there were slow to come. All last sum- 
mer architects were drawing plans and advertising madly for 
draughtsmen, and construction companies were preparing to draw 


in men from the whole country; but there were no outward signs 
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of effective industry except the clearing away of bricks and twisted 
scrap-iron. This in itself presented a problem of discouraging mag- 
nitude, although it proved to be less formidable than it looked at 
first blush. 

The great work that is being undertaken in that most important 
district of San Francisco is at last beginning to tell. The signs of 


persistent and thorough work all through the center of the city show 
that this part, once it rises up, will arise majestically, as if by magic 


The center of the city shows signs of rebuilding in an analogous 


manner, This business-center is shaped somewhat like a piece ot 
pie, with the Ferry Building at the sharp pe int of the angel Vine 
space between the two sides of the angle increases in width as you 














THE JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, AT POWELL AND MARKET 


move up town. Market street, the main business artery of San 
Francisco, bisects this triangle lengthwise. At the present time the 
greatest amount of rebuilding is close to the point of the angle, but 
it is gradually spreading out and pushing into the burned section, 
until almost the whole piece has been rebuilt solid to Van Ness ave- 
nue, following one line of the angle. 

Following the other line, along Mission and Folsom Streets, there 
has been an even quicker activity, though of a less permanent char- 
acter. It is certain that Market street will become an even much 
more important artery of the city’s life than it was before; for it 
points down the neck of the peninsula, whither the bulk of the 
increasing population is straining. 
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The whole work of rebuilding San Francisco has been cumulative. 
Men have come to this far-distant point of the westernmost rim of 
America by hundreds each day. They have come in train-loads 
from the East—workingmen from the American factory-centers, 
and from the over-crowded kingdoms of Europe. They have come 
in ship-loads from the Hawaiian Islands and from Japan. Many 
of them were unable, perhaps, to speak or to understand one word 
of English on the day of their arrival, but all were eager to work— 
and always there has been work for them to do. Even if ten times 
as many men flocked to San Francisco as have come throughout 
this vear, there would still be enough work for them all, and plenty 
over. 

No matter what work they might be engaged in, their wages in 
almost every instance have improved. As a result, there is plenty 
of money among the floating population of San Francisco. Much 
of it undoubtedly goes to the saloons and places of amusement, but 
not the least part is going into the upbuilding and furnishing of 
permanent homes. 

The following tables, prepared by the official representatives of the 
building trades and the affiliating labor organizations in San Fran- 
cisco, will show better than mere words just what the reconstruction 


of San Francisco means for the workingmen engaged in it: 


ORGANIZATIONS OTHER THAN BUILDING TRADES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO, JANUARY 1, 1907 





NUMBER RULING WAGES 
YEAR AGO, PRESENT. YEAR AGO PRESENT 
Baggage Messenger & Transfermen 40 $15.00 wk $15.00 wk 
Bakers’ Drivers (aie ware 108 18.00 wk 21.00 wk 
Bakers Fie Bakers .......csccse0. 9 15.00 wk 18.00 wk 
oa OEE ad ati aired 5 sainiatels ic ee 16.00 wk 18.00 wk 
/ 
Barber Shop Porters and Bath- 
SS eee re 7 33 10.50 wk 10.50 wk 
é ws . . 
Bartenders wie Pics 612 782 18.00 wk 20.00 wk 
Beer Drivers . . . 207 316 18.00 wk 23.00 wk 
/ « . 
Blacksmiths .... ssi .. 120 145 2.50 da 2.75 da 
; . * 
boat Butiders ......... giudene 44 37 4.00 da 4.00 da 
Boilermakers .......... ia 170 o hr .44 hr 
: 7 
NS EEE _ 178 19.50 wk 19.50 wk 
Bookbinders—Bindery Girls 260 263 8.00 wk 9.00 wk 
NS errr ree . 286 206 12.00 wk 12.00 wk 
Boot and Shoe Workers . . 310 310 eee a . 
Brewery Workers—Bottlers . .o+ 340 13.50 wk 15.00 wk 
Brewery Workers—Brewers ... . 511 475 21.00 wk 21.00 wk 
Broom Makers ............ — 14 2.50 da 2.50 da 
Butchers .... Sadat ca tastes hy sax ed hg 451 18.00 wk 20.00 wk 
Carriage and Wagon Makers....... 211 417 3.50 da 4.00 da 
Cemetery Employes beats h .. 198 182 2.50 da 2.50 da 
eee : . 246 262 16.00 wk 18.00 wk 
ee . 175 157 85.00 mo 85.00 mo 
Clerks—Postoffice ....... +200 e ite 136 900.00 yr 900.00 yr 
Clerks—Retail .. seein . 258 225 20.00 wk 20.00 wk 
Clerks—Shoe ........... . a5 15 20.00 wk 20.00 wk 
a . 
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NUMBER RULING WAGES 
YEAR AGO, PRESENT YEAR AGO PRESENT 
Clerks—Shipping new 06 5.00 da 
Cloak Makers 125 Q2 7.00 wk 19.00 wk 
Cooks 507 530 2.30 da 3.50 da 
Coopers’ Hands 352 37! 3.00 da 3.50 da 
Coopers—Machine 72 &o 2.50 d 3.25 da 
Engineers—Marine 1188 1248 mre 
l-iremen—Stationary 314 158 2.75 da 3.00 da 
Freight Handlers .. : 152 139 2.25 da 2.50 da 
Garment Workers 1036 515 9.00 wk 9.00 wk 
Gas Workers ..... 314 353 2.50 da 2.50 da 
Glass Bottle Blowers 181 133 35.00 wk 35.00 wk 
Glove Workers 150 3.00 da 3.00 da 
Hatters 8 15 25.00 wk 25.00 wk 
Horseshoers ‘ 125 117 4.00 da 5.00 da 
Iron Molders y 700 710 3.50 da 4.00 da 
Janitors , , Q7 103 2.00 da 2.50 da 
Laborers ; 6cwe ie 1800 2.25 da 2.50 da 
Laundry Workers ‘ ; 1650 1050 6.00 wk 6.00 wk 
to to 
18.co wk 18.00 wk 
Machinists ........... 1450 1355 3.25 da da 
Machinists—Ship : 115 150 3.25 da da 
Machine Hands sy wits 43 2.50 da { da 
Milkers ... Cesena ‘ae 214 ** 35 00 MO 40.00 mo 
Musicians Se eee ree eee 650 654 22.50 wk 25.00 wk 
Organ and Musical Instrument 
Makers : oa new 34 4.00 da 
Pattern Makers ............ 98 110 4.00 da 5.35 da 
Pavers Se ale : 34 34 5.00 da 6.00 da 
Photo Engravers és 85 102 21.00 wk 25.00 wk 
Fress Feeders 240 265 12.00 wk 14.00 wk 
Pressmen heathanees 360 315 22.50 wk 26.00 wk 
Pressmen -W ebb nea . 108 108 4.00 da 4.50 da 
Riggers and Stevedores secs clea 2000 4.50 da 5.00 da 
Riggers ; : (sone e ee 60 5.00 da 5.00 da 
Seamen— Fishermen : — 2500 *250.00 *250.00 
Seamen—Firemen . Oe 1200 **50.00 mo **50.00 mo 
Seamen—Sailors .. ihe 5000 45.00 mo 50.00 mo 
Seamen—Stewards ; 1235 *70.00 mo *70.00 Mo 
Ship Calkers ; - | 5.00 da 5.00 da 
Ship Joiners .. ieewarees see 4.00 da 5.00 da 
Shipwrights ‘ ces 171 5.00 da 5.00 da 
snoe Cutters ........ , — 48 52 16.50 wk 17.50 wk 
Shoe Repairers rer ‘ pire ad 10 12 on sue 
Stage Employes ......... - 115 115 30.00 wk 35.00 wk 
Steam Fitters and Helpers......... 167 110 3.25 da 4.00 da 
Street Railway Construction Wkers. new 614 2.25 da 
Street Railway Employes ...... 2170 1678 26shr 26‘4hr 
Soap Makers & Candle Workers... 93 03 4.00 da 5.00 da 
Stereotypers & Electrotypers....... 609 72 4.00 da 5.00 da 
Sugar Workers .......... Ke 357 310 . aera 
lailors viaiaanea 182 182 20.00 wk 20.00 wk 
Teamsters ......... ‘ 1820 2004 3.50 da 4.00 da 
leamsters—Expressmen ........... 50 42 re 
Teamsters—Hackmen sais ce 203 2.00 da 2.50 da 
Teamsters—Ice Wagon Drivers.... 83 74 80.00 mo 80.00 mo 
Teamsters—Milk Wagon Drivers.. 300 330 75-00 mo 90.00 mo 
leamsters—Mineral Water Wagon 
Drivers Say ete Gia 63 34 21.00 wk 21.00 wk 
Teamsters—Stablemen .. nee 198 354 2.50 da 3.00 da 
Typographical paces ; ; g2! 825 21.00 wk 23.00 wk 


Waiters aerate : .. 141! 1456 10.00 wk 12.00 wk 
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YEAR AGO. PRESENT YEAR AC 
Waitresses new 225 
Woodworkers—Box Makers 255 241 2.00 dl 
W oodworkers—Picture Frame Mkrs 40 31 15.00 wk 


lotals 
lor six months and keep 
Salarv per month and keep 


Number 
Number at 





Decrease 


BUILDING TRADES AND AFI 
FRANCISCO, 

Brickl rs and \lasons 

Bridge & Structural Iron Workers 


Llousesmiths 


e & Structural Ir Workers 


on 


ag 


re Builders 
Drivers 

( rpenters 
Carpenters—Aillmen 
Carpenters— Millwrights 
Carpenters—Stair-builders 
Carpet Mechanics 
Cement Workers 
Electricians 
Electricians—Linemen 


Elevator Conductors & Starters 


ator Constructors 
lToisting 
stationar\ 
Handlers 

& Electric Fixtur« 
Glaziers 

Granite Cutters 

Hod Carriers 

Lathers 


Eley 

Engineers 
Engineers 
Furniture 


Gas Hangers 


Longshore 


Lumbermen 


Lumber Clerks 

Mantel, Tile & Grate Setters 
Marble Cutters 

Marble Cutters—Setters 


Mosaic 


Workers 





Painters 
Painters—Sign 
Painters—\ 
Plasterers 
Plumbers 
Roofers 


Sheet Metal Wkrs 


Writers 


arnishers 


Felt & Composition 


Sheet Metal Workers Roofers 
Shinglers ; 

Stone Cutters 

Stone Sawyers 


leamsters—Building & Material 
Window Shade Workers 


Housemovers 


lotals 


Cornice Makers 180 





ILIATING ORGANIZA 
JANUARY 1, 


J 1907 
402 1806 S so (l 
S1¢ 
3900 700 2.0K 
() 
280 450 } 
395 432 5 
3007 QS8o2 4.00 
144 1463 3.50 
100 125 4.00 
70 110 4.00 
140 150 4.00 
500 900 4.50 
207 653 4.0 
500 O50 2 ) 
182 21 50.00 1 
t 
60.00 m 
125 200 1.00 ¢ 
mae) 221 5.00 
382 307 4.00 
100 175 > 50 
9Q5 150 1.cO 
150 250 4.00 
50 50 4.cO 
380 1000 4.00 
125 250 4.00 
goo 1100 4.00 
100 250 3 50 
50 7> 5.00 
24! 253 4.00 
50 43 2.50 
20 40 2.50 
1goo 1800 4.00 
85 189 4.50 
217 25! 3.50 
250 05 5.00 
512 955 5.00 
150 250 4.00 
487 4.50 
So 110 4.50 
106 150 4.00 
115 207 4.50 
25 30 4.50 
350 1400 2.50 
30 50 3.50 
100 150 4.00 
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From the time of the earthquake to the present day, over 5,000 
permits for permanent buildings, not including many more thou- 
sand permits for temporary structures, have been issued in San Fran- 
cisco. ‘So far $65,000,000 have been invested on this work. During 
this vear one hundred million more will be spent. 

As a result of all this work, San Francisco is growing up like a 
young forest springing from the base of a burnt giant redwood tree. 
Much of its first growth, undoubtedly, is iike that of mushrooms 
sprouting up over night. 

For many years to come, San Francisco will be a wooden city, 


as before. To the north it will be almost nothing but wood; to the 
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south it will be half wood and half brick; but through the center, 
converging toward the ferry point, there will be a solid body of 
splendid modern buildings. 

Fear of further earthquakes has stimulated the buiiding of so 
called “Class A” structures, with steel frames throughout, or re 
inforced concrete. Some buildings combine the use of the two 
Brick and stone will serve merely as a facing for steel structures 
Hundreds of these are now building, and many are completed. 
Thousands more, of all sizes from two stories up, will follow within 
the next two years. Then San Francisco will have more of this 
highly desirable class of buildings than any other city in America 


It is argued from their splendid immunity to earthquake shocks 
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before, that further earthquakes, if they shall come, will not injure 
these structures. 

So far as human life in the city is concerned, the new San Fran- 
cisco has already surpassed the old rallying goal of the gold-seekers, 
railroad-barons, and other fortune-hunters of early days. The activ- 
ity of the streets and the rush of retail trade alone, throughout San 
Francisco, would point to a rapidly increasing population. There 
are but two ways at present of making an accurate gauge—the school 
attendance and the rosters of the labor unions. Bank clearings, postal 
receipts, and other ordinary means of judging a city’s growth can 
scarcely be depended upon in the changed conditions of San Fran- 


cisco. 














LOOKING NORTH FROM THIRD AND HOWARD 


In the schools during the last winter, thirty-five thousand chil 
dren have been entered. There were thirty-seven thousand one year 
ago. ; 

In the labor unions, on the other hand, there has been a very large 
increase. This shows that what the city has lost in children, it has 
gained in the number of grown, working men. 

The increase has been most noticeable in the building trades. ‘The 
other organizations, while losing here and there, have made up in 
other places, so that they now stand even. 

In the building trades, before the fire, there were enlisted 14,466 
men. Now there are more than 35,000—and this figure will have 


been surpassed by the time this article is published. In other labor 
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organizations of San Francisco, before the fire 39,724 were en- 
rolled. Now there are over 40,000 men. 

These figures are uncertain. Many of the San Francisco unions 
the city so soon as they have made their little pile, others come to 
contain a large floating population. But while many workmen leave 
take their place. 

High wages are attracting these men; but for the most part they 
are settling, and bringing their families with them. 

San Francisco has been advertised all over the world for the 
largesse of its present wages. This has attracted the best mechanics 
from all parts of the globe. They are mostly in the prime of life 


and capable of doing the best work in their various trades. San 
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GEARY STREET, LOOKING WEST FROM GRANT AVE 





Francisco, thus, is obtaining the combined experience of skilled 
workmen from all parts of America, Europe, and even from South 
\frica, Australia and New Zealand. <All the British colonies have 
supplied men, particularly carpenters and masons 

Kven the Orient, which for many years has been more or less 
excluded from supplying its bone and sinew to the development of 
the Pacific Coast, as we all have been made aware recently, has been 
pouring its swarms of coolies and cunning Oriental workmen into 
San Francisco. ‘These men demand and receive the same wages as 
their white fellow workers, though entrance into the unions ts barred 
to them. As a result of all this influx, and the hberal wages earned 


by these Orientals, a new “Jap Town” has sprung up in the heart 
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* 
of San Francisco's white residence-districts, with a larger popula- 
tion of Japanese than were ever harbored in the Chinatown of old 
What then has become of the former denizens of old San Fran 
cisco ? 
During the days immediately following the earthquake and fire, it 
will be recalled, more than 350,000 people fled from San Francisco, 
3. leaving barely a fourth of its population Judging by the reports ot 
the labor unions, about two-thirds of these refugees came back. Only 
the leisure class, the aged, the unfit, and the Chinamen have kept 
awa\ Phe missing third has been supplied by people of similar 
classes and occupations—those that stood their groun 
The refugees who remained camped ab the citv in. sheltet 











SPRING VALLEY WATER WORKS BUILDING 


tents and shacks got under solid roofs as soon as possible. Either 
houses built by the relief corporation have been supplied to them; or, 
aided by loans from the relief fund, they have been able to rear roots 
over their unsheltered heads. 
By this time the available house-room has about caught up with 
the demand. Rents are no longer soaring, nor will there be lack of 
plenty of places in which to sleep. 
in the open-air camps, in Golden Gate Park and elsewhere, most are 


Of the refugees who still remain 


preparing to pull up stakes before the next rainy season. 
The great thing about San Francisco, and its reconstruction, is 
that the bulk of its people never lost heart. There is no quavering 


: among them about their present or their future. Those who re 
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mained in the city were there to stay, and thousands who have come 
since then have caught the same spirit. They, too, have come 
to stay. 

The burning of the city, with all the loss entailed, was by no means 
so important a matter as whether the citizens would be willing to 
put their money back into the city. In the past, and in other countries, 
cities have been overthrown by earthquake or consumed by fire, and 


these cities have been abandoned by their people. Nothing remains 
of them now but their deserted ruins. 
The people of San Francisco never lost faith in their city. Almost 


without exception they have spent all their insurance money, and 
other funds derived from outside, on their city-to-be. This abiding 
faith and courage, more than aught else, has brought them financial 
aid from others. This is San Francisco’s best financial asset, far 

















CALL BUILDING FROM MIssION AND THIRD 


surpassing the city’s former achievements, or its advantageous posi- 
tion as a mining outlet, or as one of the greatest of all marts for 
world-commerce. 

One of the most notable instances of the effect of such faith on 
others has been the increasing investments which E. H. Harriman 
and the Goulds have made in their railway terminals at San Fran 
cisco. Mr. Harriman, for instance, has shown himself willing to 
risk $2,000,000 on the single investment of the new Palace Hotel. 

San Francisco, as a city, has proven to the world that a community 
as such can remain intact even without buildings, until the time that 
buildings can be provided. After all, as Doctor Jordan said of his 
apparently ruined University, last April, “It is not buildings that 
hold together a college or a town, but the spirit that abides among 
the people that live there.” 

San Francisco 
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THE BUILDERS 
By EDNAH AIKEN 
tS. PEYTON paused at her hill-window to look down 


upon the city which was springing up from the ashes 
a burned 


with the vouthful vigor of a green sapling 1 
forest. ‘The forest simile was in her mind now. She 
charred 


> had 


had been in timber counties, and had seen thx 
stumps standing like tortured sign-posts in the blackened fields 
seen, later, the young and tender growth which mercifully shrouded 
the disaster. The grove of ghastly chimneys which had covered the 
San Francisco hills was now being replaced by blocks of wooden 
buildings rising magically like Aladdin’s palace in a night. From 
her crowded days, she would steal many similar moments to marvel 
at these ant-like people who were so doggedly, and withal so gaily, 
restoring their ant-hill. The streets below her teemed with energy 
the cars were laden with absorbed faces: great 


and congested traffic ; 
small of 


girders blocked the streets and pavements; there was a 
freshly planed pine in the air. The scene was as new as Spring. 
\ soft sigh escaped her. She wished that she were a man, that 
she might claim her share in the upbuilding of her loved city against 
which a coincidence of disaster had nearly effected annihilation. The 
series of catastrophes which would have stunned a frailer people had 


stimulated the San Franciscan, who was attempting the impossible 
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with his shackled hands. She thought of George Faville, who had 
been literally burned out of a sick bed. He had not waited for the 
staying of the fire at the broad avenue to locate fleeing real estate 
agents, wringing from them easy leases for lots and buildings on 
the next small retail street. Before ten days had passed, he was 
housing firms whose salvation depended on immediate habitations. 
There was her burly neighbor, McMurtree, who, with a few soldiers, 
had cleared the main business street of brick and tortured wire in 
three hours; Jardine, who was putting up a mimic forest of littl 
green shacks to protect the refugees that winter; Milton, who was 
stringing wires and laying rails over impossible grades, to carry 


the army of laborers—oh, how she wished that she were a man! 











USING RAILROAD TRUCKS FOR REMOVAL OF DEBRIS 


\t the present rate of civic house-cleaning, the citv would bear a 
semblance of order in three vears, instead of the tive which the most 
sanguine had prophesied in April. The* streets were being opened, 
the ‘tottering walls and chimnevs were down, business was better 
than it ever had been before. ‘There were plans for a great and 
beautiful city: her husband's triends who met at their home every 


Sunday afternoon would tell their plans and hopes for the future, 


and Mrs. Pevton’s ears alwavs tingled 


But she could not help, even a litth ller hands were tied, every 


minute pre-empted in doing just the sordid things, the mere routine 


of living. She could not give any assistance, or even time to plan 


j 


for the great work. The buildings which had once supported them 
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so generously had all been burned, the sites alone left to remind them 
of future prosperity. To turn them into income property, her hus- 
band had to abandon temporarily his profession, working as con- 
tractor for the architect who was supervising their houses. The of- 
fice-buildings were going up—but slowly. It would be a year, or 
more, before there would be any returns. 

She sighed again as she turned from the scene which never failed 
to stimulate her ambition and imagination, though it was futile to 
dream of usefulness. ‘To make it possible for them to live until the 
offices were opened, she had filled her large home with friends whose 
homes had been burned—servants were scarce—the days were not 


even long enough— 
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THE WHITTELL, CITY OF PARIS, AND NEWMAN-LEVINSON BUILDINGS 


The telephone bell was finging as she went down the stairs. 

“Is this you, Madge:" a fagged voice asked, and before she could 
say good-morning, it broke directly into its errand. “I need a girl 
terribly. Can't your fine housemaid get me a friend, possibly? I’m 
so tired of experiments. I tried so hard to convince my last girl that 
this was a fine place, but she would not stay!” 

\ laugh rang back over the wires. ‘Perhaps she did not like the 
way you did the work! Forgive me! But I’m looking for a girl 
myself. My head is in a towel this minute—the housekeeper’s halo, 
Jim calls it. I hate haloes; they are too sanctimonious—too advertis- 
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ing! Didn't | tell you that my treasure was married? Last week. 
Her sweetheart was a carpenter, you see, and | had thought that it 
would be years before | would lose her. But, bless vou, he’s getting 
ten dollars a day as a foreman. Is your husband earning ten dollars 
a day, Sue? She has a nice flat, and two new tailor-suits. When did 
you or | have a new tailor-suit, Sue? Poor thing! You are too 
tired to be teased. I’m sorry. Good-bye.” 

She hung up the receiver thoughtfully. Sue was tired, poor little 
woman, taking boarders, with three children scarcely out of theit 
cradles. Mrs. Peyton was stooping for her duster when the front 
bell pealed. 

She had given her orders to the man, and was turning away, when 
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THE “LITTLE PALACE’’ HOTEL 





he stopped her. “I’m leaving, Mrs. Peyton. This is my last morn 
ing. I'd like to say good-bye.” 

“Going?” She stretched out a dainty but democratic hand. “Oh, 
dear, but I’m sorry. No one can fill my orders as you do. There's 
old Mr. Adams, who must have his steak two inches thick, and Mrs. 
Johnson, who must have it thin. No one can lard a pot-roast as you 
can, and your crown-roasts! Where are vou going?” 

“I’m not going away, Mrs. Peyton,” he responded. “I’m going to 
stay right here and help rebuild this glorious city of ours. Being a 
butcher's clerk is too slow—one can't help. I've hired out as an ap- 
prentice to a carpenter. I'll get five dollars a day.” 


“Have you ever done anything like that before?” she asked. “No? 
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Yes, of course, we can all learn. Well, I wish you lusk. Good-bye.” 


She was dusting in the front hall when a ring carried her to the 


back door. 


“I’ve called for da mon,” the scavenger explained brokenly. “Tis 


worg is too leetle for me. I wanta help builda one gran’ beautiful 
city of Zan Franzisco. I laya de brick. No, nevair before, but | 
learn, and getta more of da mon, so I go.’ 


“Even Pietro,” she murmured, as she went back to her dusting. 
Willard, her ten-year-old, was cleaning brick, everybody had _ his 
share, but herself and the other women. Her step was growing 
heavy as she mounted the stairs to Mr. Thomas's room, and before 


she had reached there, the bell rang again. “And I used to be- 
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erudge giving my maid twenty-five dollars a month! | thought it 
an easy place!” 
“Vegetables going still higher?” she exclaimed. “And fish? It’s 
absurd, with vegetable gardens growing all around San Francisco, 
and the best fisheries in the world! Go to a different store? Oh, | 
didn’t mean that—I’m not blaming vou. Oh, vou said I'll have to 
go to a different store because you are going out of business? I suy 
pose you are going to help rebuild this glorious city, yes? Oh, a 
locksmith. Why, of course. All the houses must need locks. Fish 
and vegetables are quite unimportant—a mere detail. I don’t blame 
you. Good morning.” 


“My sex never looked so helpless, or so pitiful,” she commenied 
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as she climbed the stairs once more. “It’s getting absurd. There 


goes that bell again. When the offices are opened, I'm going to pay 


the housemaid thirty-fhve dollars a month. But I wish I were a 


man !"’ 
The crowning blow came when Sing resigned his kitchen throne. 


Mrs. Peyton had no laugh to meet that situation. Ten years in her 
service, and to leave her now! “I'll give vou fifteen dollars a week,” 


< 
~ 


she urged in final desperation. You wouldn't leave me with all 


these people to cook for? Where you go? 
“You saba camp, new car camp, Miss Peyton? I go cook camp, 


catch heap money, go back China next vear. City all bloke, China- 
town all gone. I make money, go back China, buy store, come back 
open store in new Chinatown. Joss velly angly. You saba last 
vear, lilies no bloom? Bad—velly, velly bad. Chinaman say bad 
things come, Joss frown. Chinatown all burn up. Joss glad Sing 
help build Chinatown.” 

Mrs. Peyton managed to keep the impending catastrophe from her 
boarders, and directed a cheerful dinner, setting the table again after 
Sing had cleared it, for Mr. Pevton, who was never home these 
glorious days until nine. Mrs. Peyton never let him know that she 
suspected that it was because he disliked the boarders. Of course, 
it was spoiling the home, but it was only for a vear. Anybody can 
do anything for a vear. And this was her best hour. She listened 
to his chronicle of activitv—his triumph in buying a shipload of ium- 
ber before it had left Seattle, getting it cheaper; his influence which 
had enabled him to get the carload of brick another man claimed: 
his wrestle with his foreman, ending in his own defeat and a raise 
of wages the unions demanded. Mrs. Pevton’s eves glowed as she 
listened. Sightly houses would cover their lots within a vear—oh, 
it was great to be a man! To raise a city fromthe dead, that was 
what her husband and other men were doing 

\s she laid her head on her pillow that night, her day, panoramic 
in its futility and uselessness, unrolled before her. Hampered on 
every turn by such absurd obstacles, she was too busy trving to live 
to be able to heip, she and all the other women, many taking board- 


ers, some doing their own washing, or their own sewing, for the 


rs 

first time in their lives, swamped in the daily routine of daily living 
these thoughts were passing through Mrs. Peyton's tired brain, when 
a new view shook all the sleep from her eves. Who was it who was 
helping the builders? What would they do if the women should 
strike ? 

In her excitement she spoke aloud. “I wonder who is rebuilding 
this glorious citv, after all!” 


San Francisco 
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THE MAN WHO FOUND HIS TOMBSTONE 
By SHARLOT M. HALI 


S )ME men are born to go up and down 
and out of one door, till they are 
carried stark and still out through 

the same door way and down the same 
street to sleep beside the little and 
ereat of their name. And here and 
there a man is born to be the path- 
maker of his generation; to follow 
strange trails, eternally seeking wider 


horizons, and to lay down his bones at 





last, uncompanioned, in the wilderness 
that was his strong citv and his kindred. 

Edward Schieffelin was such a man, born to the wilderness and 
to great dreams as other men are born to cities and the small traffic 
of life. While still a child he began to wander, for his parents 
removed with their family from the home in Western Pennsylva- 
nia to Jackson county, Oregon, traveling with teams along the old 
emigrant trail. 

Here Schieffelin grew from boyhood to early manhood, hunting 
and prospecting and learning something of ore and mineral from the 
weather-beaten old prospectors who drifted back and forth between 
the coast and the mountains of Eastern Oregon. He dreamed al- 
ready of the great mine he was to discover, as other men dream of 
the pictures they shall paint or the battles they shall win. 

Before starting for Nevada, at the age of twenty-two, he wrote 
in a letter: “I am restless here in Oregon and wish to go some- 
where that has wealth for the digging of it. I can’t say that I care 
to be rich—it isn't that. If I had a fortune, I suppose I’d not keep 
it long; for, now I think of it, I can’t see why I should. But I like 
the excitement of being right up against the earth, trying to coax 
her gold away to scatter it. Nevada seems to be a land of immense 
promise in that line, and even if I strike nothing there I'll have the 
sport of hanging on the edge of buried millions, and that will be 
worth while.” 

That letter is characteristic of the man to the day of his death; 
to him the game was the biggest thing, and a bigger satisfaction than 
winning was to have tried. If he outfitted and tramped a thousand 
miles looking for a mine that refused to be found, the going, the 
hunting, was still the best reward. 

In common with many others, Schieffelin reached Nevada too 


late to locate anything of valu He worked a while for a “grub 
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stake” and increased his knowledge of mining, and then took the 


g 
trail for the newest strike, the McCracken silver mine at Signal, in 
Western Arizona. Here, too, he was too late to locate property 
worth developing, and presently tramped on in company with some 
Indians to Wickenburg, the great gold camp of Central Ariozna. 

\t Wickenburg, Schieffelin met the big, quiet, voung German, 
\l Sieber, already favorably known for his skill in managing Indians 
and his courage and efficiency as a scout. Sieber was just starting 
with a party of Indian scouts to explore the Huachuca mountains 
and select a location for the military post to be established there. 

The country between was little known, but rumored to be rich 
in mineral. Schieffelin was anxious to prospect it, and Sieber was 
glad to have the young miner join his party. The men had much 
in common and the friendship that grew up between them on the 
trip was never broken. 

In the foothills of the Mule mountains, Schieffelin was attracted 
by the out-croppings along a wash leading into the San Pedro river, 
and left Sieber’s party to prospect them. This was in the late sum- 


1 


mer of 1877, and was Schieffelin’s first sight of the land that was 
to fulfill his dream. 

There were a few ranches on the San Pedro river and one mine, 
the “Bronco,” had been located on the present road between Tomb- 
stone and Charleston, but the whole section was overrun with hostile 
\paches, and a man took his life in his hands when he went into it 

The miners working at the Bronco had been fired upon and one 
or two killed while they were at work. Schieffelin took the job of 
suarding them, and on Sundays, when they were idle, he took his 
rifle and canteen and prospector’s pick and went up into the Mul 
mountain foothills. 

One day Al Sieber rode by with his scouts from Fort Huachuca 
and found his friend sitting on the dump with the long rifle across 
his knees. 

“What are vou doing, kd?” he asked. 

“Guarding the boys, and prospecting in the hills when I have a 
chance. Some mighty good-looking stones up there, Al.” 

“Well, old Cochise has broke loose again; 
your tombstone vou will find.” Sieber rode on and the undiscovy 
ered district had received its name. 

With prophetic faith, Schieffelin already saw the great mine and 
tried to enlist help in prospecting it ; but it seemed to others the sheer 
flinging away of life to go into the hills in the very shadow of the 
grim walls of “Cochise’s Stronghold,” as the granite cliffs and 
canons hedging the southern side of the Dragoon range were call 
During the winter Schietfelin went in alone and put up monu 


ments on one claim, then went back and pulled them down, tearing 
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they might lead someone to the ledge. He worked in Tucson for 
a “grub stake,” and in February, 1878, went back alone with his 
rifle and pick and canteen and little store of food. 

He followed straight up the sand-wash that runs between low hills 
covered with granite bowlders weather-worn into fantastic shapes. 
On the last rock-ribbed hill overlooking all the country behind and 
before he made his camp. There was a thread of water in the 


wash above, and the hill-top was fort and lookout in one. 
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EK. L. SCHIEFFELIN IN 1878 
Just belore he found the Tombstone Property 

On up the wash the hills rolled away, smooth and rounded, un 
scarred by so much as a bowlder, but the ravine cut through deep, 
reddish-white ledges, and fragments of float trailed down along the 

wash like the line of bait leading up to a tray 
Such bait had led many a man into the trap and left his bones 
to bleach among the greasewood. Schieffelin heard the Indians 
prowling along the wash below him at night and seldom built a fire 
night or day for fear the smoke or light would betray him. He 


slept between two huge bowlders in a grave-like recess and kept 
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EDWARD SCHIEFFELIN ABOUT ISSI 


In his prospecting dress, with the pick and canteen that were buried with h 
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out of sight as much as possible, prospecting cautiously till he found 
the big, rough ledge which he named the “Tough-nut.” Sure that 
he had struck a great mine, he went back to Tucson with his sam- 
ples. There was not even an assay office in the old adobe town, 
and no one cared to look up a prospect under such grim guardianship 
as that of Cochise’s red-handed renegades. 

Schieffelin decided to go to Signal, where his brother Al was at 
work. He had just about money enough to buy horse-feed on the 
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EDWARD L. SCHIEFFELIN 

Shortly before his death, May 12, 1897 
trip, and to Ed Schieffelin his horses came first and were fed if he 
went hungry himself. He did go hungry, as his mother tells; he 
stopped at a little ranch, hoping to get a few days work, but found 
none. It was too late to go on, and presently the rancher asked 
him to eat supper. In later years Schieffelin used to call that supper 
the best meal he had ever eaten, and to say that he knew the kind 

heart of the rancher’s wife prompted the invitation. 
At Signal, Richard Gird assayed the ore and found that it carried 
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500 ounces in silver. He formed a partnership with the brothers 
and the three went back to the section which Ed had named Tomb- 
stone—recalling Al Sieber’s grim warning a year before. They lo- 
cated other claims, and in a year Edward Schieffelin saw his dream 
made true. He had found a great mine, and where he had camped 
and hidden from the Apaches the hills were alive with prospectors. 

He was too true a prospector to sit down and watch the growth 
of the camp or to spend in cities the wealth he had won in the hills. 
He never learned other men’s uses for money, and the swift-won 
fortune melted in his hands. He gave much of it away outright 
to his parents and brothers, and to friends who had helped him or 
shown him kindness. He had no ambition to start a business or to 
build a palace home, as many of the Nevada silver kings had done. 
In a year or two he was back in the hills, following the dream of 
another great mine—a greater Tombstone. 

On his earlier prospecting trips Schieffelin nearly always went 
alone. If he had a party with him, he took every thought for their 
safety, but alone, with his saddle mare and pack burro, he went 
fearlessly into the Indian country and was never molested. His 
old comrades say the Indians held him in great respect, possibly 
because of his courage, and somewhat because of his long curling 
hair, which seemed to set him apart from other white men. 

He liked best to go alone; he belonged to the mountains and the 
desert. He was never lonely except in cities and among people. 
He was a shy man and a modest one, a good deal reserved, a man 
whose manner was never familiar and about whom there was a 
quiet dignity that repelled familiarity. As an old comrade said, 
“He was different, and every man he met felt it.” 

Schieffelin was never a “Hail fellow, well met.” He had never 
a large circle of acquaintances, nor did he make friends lightly ; but 
his friendship once given was never recalled, and the men who 
knew him best hold his memory in almost womanly tenderness. 
There was indeed a good deal of the woman about him, and much 
of the poet. He gave quaintly apt and whimsical names to the mines 
he found; the “Tough-nut,’ a tangled, infolded ledge, truly “a 
tough nut to crack;” the “Lucky Cuss” and the “Contention,” so 
called for a brief contention as to location rights. 

He was a picturesque figure always, but it was the inborn quality 
of the man, that very difference in his attitude toward life, which all 
who knew him recognized. He said once, when asked about the 
prospecting trips that led to the discovery of Tombstone: “I wasn’t 
looking for bullets, but I felt if one happened my way it wouldn't 
make much difference to anyone but me, and I never could figure 
out that to be dead would be unpleasant. Some people seem to know 
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all about such things, but I’m a bit stupid, I suppose, for I’ve never 
been able to learn the alphabet of birth and death.” 

Schieffelin cared little for display of any sort, and to the end of 
his life wore the dress of a prospector; double-breasted red or blue 
flannel shirt with embroidered pick and shovel crossed on the bosom, 
soft slouch hat, and trousers tucked into high dragoon boots. 

The boots and long hair were not merely vanity. Schieffelin suf- 
fered with neuralgia all his life, and died from it at last, and wore 
his hair long as a protection; and the boots were such as months of 
tramping among the cactus and thorn-armed desert growth made 
necessary. 

In the nineteen years between the discovery of Tombstone and 
his death, Edward Schieffelin penetrated nearly every mining region 
on the Pacific Coast, from Alaska to Lower California. A year or 
two after the sale of the mines, he fitted up a wagon and traveled 
for months in Death Valley, returning confident that it would one 
day be a great mining country. 

He secured government perixi:sion to prospect in Alaska, had 
a boat built in sections and taken to St. Michaels, and with three 
companions spent a year exploring the Yukon river, bringing out 
enough gold-dust and nuggets to lead him to prophesy the discover- 
ies of later years. 

He returned again and again to prospect in the mountains of 
Jackson county, Oregon, where his boyhood had been spent. And 
there he was found dead in his cabin door, a little sack of ore inside 
that assayed $2,000 in gold to the ton, and in his pocket notes that 
showed that he believed he had found another and greater fortune. 

He might well have chosen this end. Alone, as he had lived, fol- 
lowing the dream of his life; seeing it widen again to golden cer- 
tainty—and then the swift summons to leave the lesser dream and 
follow the larger; to take the last, long, unblazed trail and set face 
outward on an eternal prospecting trip. 

Schieffelin had been in the hills only a short time, going up from 
Los Angeles, where, after his death, his mother received the letter 
telling he rthat he had made another great strike. It was a rainy 
spring and the wet mountains brought out his old enemies, rheuma- 
tism and neuralgia. 

Returning from his last trip to his new find, he met an old man 
who lived in the section and told him that he would not go out 
again till it cleared up. At his cabin he built a fire and put a pot 
of beans on to cook; then sat down in the door with a book in his 
hand to wait for supper. 

Days after the old man found him, face forward on the ground, 
the beans boiled dry, and a little tramp dog, that Schieffelin had 
picked up and been kind to, guarding the still form of the man who 
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had been his friend. The dog was half-starved, but he had to be 
beaten off by force, and when the body was taken away he dis- 
appeared and was never seen again. 

In spite of the sack of ore in the cabin, the notes in his pocket, and 
the letter to his mother, Edward Schieffelin’s last great strike was 
never found. Many have looked for it, and his people believe that 
the dog returned to the spot in search of his master and that his 
bones may some day be a clue to the “greater Tombstone.” 

Edward Schieffelin did in truth find his tombstone on that bowlder- 
strewn hill in sight of Cochise’s Stronghold ; like the grim old chief, 
he sleeps in the heart of the land he loved best. When his will was 
opened it was found to contain this note: 

“It is my wish, if convenient, to be buried in the dress of a 
prospector, my old pick and canteen with me, on top of the granite 
hills about three miles westerly from the city of Tombstone, Arizona, 
and that a monument such as prospectors build when locating a min- 
ing claim be built over my grave, and no other slab or monument 
erected. And I request that none of my friends wear crape. Under 
no circumstances do I want to be buried in any graveyard or ceme- 
tery.” 

On his last visit to Tombstone Schieffelin had told his old comrade 
Harwood that he wanted to be buried under the big bowlders where 
he had made his first camp in 1878. There the grave was blasted 
out of the solid granite, and on the 23rd of May, 1897, twenty years 
from his first sight of the nest of low hills and the wide-sweeping 
valley, Edward Schieffelin made his last camp and staked his last 


claim. 
Dewey, Arizona. 





STILL-BORN 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND 
RUITLESS the dreams, the passion and the pain! 
F His soft mouth pressed to my full breast in vain— 
Oh, my tired eyes, so burning hot and dry! 
My baby dear will never laugh nor cry. 


Weeping you are? Wait! Let me rest awhile 
And feign the close-curved happy arm—the smile. 
Moulded so sturdily—No! Let him lie— 

My baby dear will never laugh nor cry. 


"Twas but last night o’er his pink bed we smiled— 
And now that other cradle ’waits my child! 

The soft small gowns—hide them unsoiled aside— 
Our baby dear that never laughed nor cried. 
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THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN CALIFORNIA 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


ENIHE present problem of the relations of California to 
Japan involves a number of distinct questions, Largest 
of these is the general question of the immigration of 
Japanese laborers. As to this we may say: 

Any limitation on the free movement of people is 
an evil, as is any other restriction on personal liberty. But sometimes 
a nation is obliged to make a choice of evils. Our question is this: 

At present shall we choose the evil of restriction, to avoid worse 
evils? If so, in what way can we obtain the result honorably and 
peacefully? It is clear that we want nothing on any lower terms. 

There are in Japan, mostly crowded along the southern coasts of 
three of its four great islands, half as many people as there are in 
the United States—as many as dwell to the westward of our center 
of population, which is Greensburg, Indiana. This people has de- 
veloped in isolation for 2,500 years. The nation is highly civilized 
and highly specialized, and on the whole, man for man, as compe- 
tent as the people of any other nation. 

Among other things they have developed an elaborate caste-sys- 
tem, from the chains of which they are trying to escape, and later 
they will try still more earnestly. 

Among them, below the scholars, the warriors, the poets, the 
artists, the artisans, the farmers, the peasants, is a lower caste of 
unskilled laborers, roustabouts, dock- and farm-hands. Some of these 
are intelligent, honest, hopeful. All of them are relatively clean and 
relatively industrious and docile. But they do not show Japan at her 
best. Wide-faced and stolid, they can be told at sight from the fine- 
spirited samurai and from the narrow-featured, keen-witted, and 
clever Japanese of the higher classes. To this lower class belong 
most of the small merchants in old Japan. 

There are very many differences between the Japanese and Chi- 
nese. Except in appearance, in being Asiatic, and in ability to live 
cheaply when need be, they have very little in common. But from 
the economic standpoint, they stand in much the same relation to 
American labor. The number of Japanese and Chinese in California 
is still too small for either to be an economic factor of importance, 
but the possibilities of immigration are very great, and the labor 
leaders are trying to prevent what they could not remedy if they 
should wait many years longer. The great body of citizens of Cali- 
fornia neither welcome nor dread Oriental immigration from an eco- 
nomic point of view. They recognize that there are many excellent 
men among Chinese laborers, many thoroughly worthy among the 
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Japanese workers. There are all grades of men among both, as 
among the members of the most favored nations. 

In the heat of controversy many wholesale charges have been made 
against the Japanese, but most of these things are true of offensive 
individuals only. Comparing men of the same social rank, the Jap- 
anese make as good a showing in California, morally and intellectu- 
ally, as the immigrants of any other nation, 

Among the Japanese people, the virtues of life are all closely joined 
together. The name of Bushido, “the warrior’s way,” means the 
spirit of honor, the way a man should do things, and this honor cov- 
ers all the virtues of sobriety, honesty, hopefulness, patriotism and 
religion. It is the heart of Japanese character. It makes this charac- 
ter and in turn is created by it. 

The Shinto religion, the primitive religion of Japan, is often de- 
fined as “ancestor worship.” It is more than this, far more, but it is 
also less than this. It has been called no religion at all, because it has 
no creed, no ceremonies necessary to its practice, no sacred legends 
or mysteries, and nothing of the machinery or spiritual power which 
characterize great religions in other countries. It makes no prose- 
lytes. It opposes no belief and insists on none. It is the animating 
spirit that causes a Japanese to love his children, to be kind to his 
wife, to help the stranger, to be loyal to Japan, to devote his life to 
her service, and, above all, to be worthy of the traditions of his an- 
cestry, to be a man, even as his great fathers were, and to do no act 
which is unworthy of his class of Samurai, of his education or of his 
training. 

No other land has better soldiers than the Japanese, not because of 
their strength or endurance, for they are a small, feeble folk, but 
because they will obey orders, because they wish to obey, for in so 
doing they do their part in the glory and the upbuilding of Japan. 
The Japanese students belong largely to the Samurai class, the old 
feudal retainers, and the feeling of loyalty to Japan is the animating 
spiirt in all their studies and in all their work. It is the spirit of 
honor, the Bushido, the warrior’s way, the religion of Japan. 

So long as the Japanese keeps this feeling he is worthy of trust. 
When he boses his religious spirit, his spirit of personal pride, what- 
ever his rank or creed, he becomes a degenerate, open to the attacks 
of all the vices. For this reason, a Japanese who has lost his self- 
respect and grown careless or indolent is one of the least useful of 
men, and soon sinks to the level of the similarly outcast Anglo-Saxon. 

These facts will help us to understand certain criticisms on Japan. 
The merchant complains that the Japanese have no business head 
and are careless of their contracts. In this connection we may note 
the paradox in the relations of the Japanese and Chinese to business 
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methods and to public honesty. The Chinese are the business men of 
the Orient. The word of a Chinese is his bond and his contracts are 
carried out to the letter. In Japan the merchant who has miscalcu- 
lated asks his creditors to pay his debts. This same good nature he 
shows to others, if conditions are reversed. His sense of good taste, 
his sense of equity, is stronger than his respect for contract. Yet, 
while from the highest to the lowest the public life of China is cor- 
rupt, there are few countries on earth so honestly governed as Japan. 
The spirit of honor animates a Japanese official, and a public office 
with him is a sacred trust. 

The contractor complains that the Japanese laborer is lazy, drunk- 
en, overbearing. This is true in a degree, for only the unemployed, 
the idle and thriftless Japanese, are likely to swell the ranks of un- 
skilled or contract labor. This vicious system of semi-slavery, the 
social curse and the financial gain of Hawaii, has brought under our 
flag a class of Japanese not useful to us and not creditable to Japan. 

The missionary says that Japan is given over to materialism, and 
that Herbert Spencer holds greater sway over even the converts to 
Christianity than the church. The man of science notes the prefer- 
ence of the Japanese scholar for memorization of words or for half- 
understood abstrusities of philosophy. It is said that there is no 
philosophy in Japan, and into this vacuum comes Herbert Spencer. 
The man of the world finds the Japanese immoral, not remembering 
that vice is everywhere near him that seeks it. 

But all these criticisms are skin deep. Under all is the great, 
loyal, generous nation, the embodiment of good hope, good taste, and 
good will, a people who love their homes, their children and their 
country, on whose soil no foreign invader has ever yet set foot. 

The attitude of the average man on the street, in California, to- 
wards the Japanese is one neither of welcome nor of antipathy. Some 
Japanese house-servants and most Japanese students make themselves 
beloved within the circle of their acquaintance. The struggles of 
some of these penniless but ambitious young men to secure an Amer- 
ican education and to fit themselves for professional usefulness in 
Japan, have few paraliels in the history of education. The future 
professor, the future admiral, the future general, works in a Califor- 
nia kitchen, not because he wishes to spy out the land, but because 
through daily work lies his only means of securing an education. 
He cannot work for his board at the Imperial University of Tokio, 
because almost all available means of earning money are closed to 
him by the Japanese labor guilds. It is said that carrying news- 
papers and delivering milk are the only trades left open, and in a 
land almost without cows the second of these gives opportunity for 
very few. So the young Samurai look towards America, and espe- 
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cially towards California, where the high schools and universities 
give them generous welcome with the free tuition these Far Western 
institutions of the greater America extend to the aspiring youth of 
all the world. 

In the earlier days few of the laborers came to America, but the 
planters of Hawaii brought over some 50,000 of them, holding them 
in a state of semi-slavery from which the annexation of Hawaii de- 
livered them in 1900. , 

In 1900, the government of Japan prohibited the direct immigra- 
tion of this class to the United States. This was in the belief that 
they made a bad impression on Americans, and that the higher in- 
terests of the empire might be imperilled by their presence in Amer- 
ica. I do not know who took the initiative in this suggestion. I was 
in Japan at the time. I was freely told that Japan wanted the good 
will of America; that she would do whatever America might wish in 
emigration matters ; but that in whatever action might seem best, she 
must take the leading part. She had then just escaped (through the 
good offices of America) from the national humiliation of the out- 
side consular jurisdiction in her treaty ports—Nagasaki, Yokohama 
and Hakodate. Such humiliation she would not again endure; and 
her dependence was on America—a nation which had always been 
her friend, and from which her people, as well as her national as- 
pirations, had always received justice. 

As Japan has checked direct immigration to the United States, so 
will she check indirect immigration through Hawaii, Canada, or 
Mexico, if we politely and diplomatically ask her to do so. This re- 
quest cannot come from “Exclusion Leagues,” newspapers, State 
Legislatures, nor yet from Congress. It can be received only through 
the President of the United States, and his Department of State. 

Do we wish to check this immigration of Japanese laborers ? 

From the standpoint of American laborers, yes. These people 
work at lower wages than Americans ought to receive. They are 
exploitable to a greater degree than American workmen. Moreover, 
the reckless greed shown by lower-class Japanese in Korea, the one 
blot on the recent history of Japan, will not lead other nations to 
welcome the same class of people if they threaten to come in numbers. 

From the standpoint of good government, yes. The weak of 
other nations dilute our citizenship. The immigration from some 
nations of Europe has already caused great political mischief. A 
large immigration of Japanese laborers would cause still more. If 
they become permanent residents, they ought to become citizens as 
well. A permanently alien, non-voting population makes for social 
and political disorder. A population semi-foreign but voting, igno- 
rant of American principles and regardless of the national future, 
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also makes for evil. In witness of this, we have the political situation 
in San Francisco today. 

Shall we exclude them on racial grounds? No. A nation must 
not yield to race prejudices. It must reckon men as men. Racial 
prejudices are narrow, provincial, aboriginal. This is an Anglo- 
Saxon country at heart, no doubt, but it is the only country pos- 
sessed by millions of black men, and by millions of white men who 
are not Anglo-Saxon. The man who is really white is known as 
such by his tolerance of others. 

Is it to our financial interest to receive Japanese laborers? Be- 
yond question, yes. The Pacific Coast everywhere—farmers, fruit- 
growers, canners, lumbermen, housekeepers, road builders—every- 
where there is a demand for cheap, coarse labor—a demand which 
the white men cannot meet, and for the lack of which California 
loses hundreds of thousands of dollars every year. California is by 
no means a unit on the question of the immigration of Japanese 
laborers. The fruit-growers openly welcome it. Business men gen- 
erally quietly favor it; and, outside of San Francisco and the labor 
unions, it is not clear that a majority of the people are opposed to the 
free admission of Japanese laborers, or even of the Chinese. 

Others feel that the development of the state is better retarded 
than secured through servile labor. In my judgment, the social and 
political disadvantage arising from the presence of Asiatic laborers 
in large numbers overbalances, on the whole, the economic gain from 
their presence, This view, according to the press, is also that taken 
by Mr. Roosevelt. It is an open secret that the President has been 
for some time at work to secure exclusion by the only possible means 
—friendly co-operation with Japan. It is also an open secret that 
the only obstacle in his way has lain in the attacks on Japan by Cali- 
fornia politicians, and by aggregations led by European agitators, 
careless of the honor of their adopted country, as well as of its fun- 
damental political ideas. Hard words on one side of the ocean pro- 
voke similar echoes on the other, and the Japanese, like other people, 
have their apostles of discontent. The attempt to use the exclusion 
sentiment in the interest of small politics has put the President to a 
great disadvantage in the game of diplomacy, in which the officials 
of Japan are themselves masters. There can be no doubt, however, 
of his ultimate success in this, as in other matters to which he has 
put his hand. But in whatever is done, our country must play what 
we may call a gentleman’s part. It will secure its ends, but at no 
sacrifice of its own honor and dignity, nor of that of Japan. In 
Roosevelt’s hands, this country will win respect by respecting the 
rights and the dignity of other nations. 

The school question of San Francisco has importance only as it 
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reflects on the honor of the United States. We have pledged our- 
selves to give to the Japanese resident in America the same rights 
and courtesies which are awarded to Englishmen, Germans or mem- 
bers of other civilized nations. This implies that no racial discrim- 
ination shall be made against Japanese as Japanese, and a national 
treaty under our constitution is supreme law. 

It is conceded that the national government has no control over 
California schools. But it has responsibility for Japanese school 
children. In a sense, all resident aliens or foreigners are wards of 
the nation, and the nation is bound to see that these children are as 
well treated as other alien children. The rights of foreigners, what- 
ever they may be, are in the hands of the nation. If any foreigners 
have rights in the schools, these children have the same rights. 

Among the Japanese are a few grown boys who try to learn Eng- 
lish in the grammar grades. It might be well to shut out these, but 
as a matter of fact their occasional presence has made no trouble of 
any consequence. Neither have the Japanese children been the source 
of any friction. They are intelligent, docile and clean—more so 
than the average children of most European immigrants, and no 
patrons of the schools have complained of their presence. The school 
board may have good reasons for their action, but these reasons have 
not appeared. That it appears to be a step towards relegating the 
Japanese in America toward the “Jim Crow” position of the Chinese 
and Africans, is the reason why the local Japanese resent it. It is also 
clear that the Japanese Government will not allow its subjects to be 
placed in that attitude by any other nation. Since the humiliating 
foreign control of the treaty-ports was abrogated in 1899, Japan has 
looked upon herself, and justly so, as a nation of the first rank, and 
as such a nation should, she looks after the welfare of her citizens 
wherever they may be. 

The action of the school board in transferring the Japanese chil- 
dren, for racial reasons, to the schools of an inferior race (inferior 
in their estimation and in ours, as shown by our exclusion laws) was 
apparently a clear violation of our treaty with Japan. It was, there- 
fore, clearly illegal and unconstitutional; and it must have been a 
most unwelcome addition to the diplomatic difficulties of the Pres- 
ident. The effect of the whole incident has been to delay the settle- 
ment of the immigration question, to develop some hard feeling and 
harder language, to raise the spectre of state rights, and to threaten, 
for the moment, the international good will. 

The question of law may be settled by the courts. The question 
of immigration will be settled by Japan, in whatever way our sober- 
minded people may wish it settled. And, as time goes on, we shall 
learn to understand Japan better, and she will understand us. It is 
an open question still which can learn the most from the other. Mean- 
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while again, this is sure—we have every reason to be on friendly 
terms with Japan, and Japan has every reason to retain and to prize 
the good will of America. 

The lesson of the Shimoneseki incident in 1863 has never been lost 
on Japan. Every schoolboy knows it and its meaning. Certain 
ships, Dutch, French and American, passing through the Inland 
Sea, were fired on at Shimoneseki. Afterward, these, with a British 
ship, bombarded and destroyed the town, collecting at the same time 
$3,000,000 as indemnity, which was divided among the Powers. 
Later investigation showed that the blame was not all on one side, 
and the United States returned the $750,000 to Japan. This chival- 
rous act of common courtesy, never known before or since among 
great Powers, at once placed the United States in a class apart in 
dealing with affairs in the Orient. When the vulgar politicians of 
Europe whom we call the “Great Powers” ceased nagging Japan, 
outrages and unfriendly feeling passed away. Commerce rests on a 
basis of mutual trust and mutual esteem. That nation will control 
the trade of the Pacific which has most to sell, sells it most cheaply, 
and in such form that other nations will wish to buy. Trade cannot 
be built up by force of arms, nor are its profits ever great enough to 
make good the cost and waste of a great navy. Trade follows no 
flag save the flags of merchant vessels. The man who talks of war 
as a necessity in commercial competition, whether in Japan, Califor- 
nia or Washington, is a public enemy. Of all the nations of the 
Orient, Japan is the only one which can in truth be called well gov- 
erned. Japan is the only one which has had undisturbed possession 
of herself. The Japanese choose their own ruler, make their own 
laws, train their own armies, control their own trade. They are the 
only Oriental people free from the mighty curse of opium, for they 
have the right to exclude it from their ports. The trade of Japan is 
great and growing. The profits of this trade must go to those from 
whom the Japanese may choose to buy. To the end of controlling this 
trade and through it the trade of the Orient to which Japan holds the 
key, we have to offer only fair dealing, personal courtesy, and the 
chivalrous spirit which draws together men and nations. 

“Let us discard,” said Abraham Lincoln, “all this quibbling about 
this man and the other man, this race and that race and the other 
race being inferior, and therefore that it must be placed in an in- 
ferior position.” 

Stanford University. 
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SOME LEAVES FROM A CALIFORNIA 


CALENDAR 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH. 
IIT. 
March Ist. 


falW LS hooting this evening with unusual clearness. 

Swallows are stealing mud where the flume leaks. 
The neighbors’ barns will all be plastered with the 
same adobe this year. It is a great building-time and 
the air about the barn is full of swirling wings. 

Larkspur in its glory. Cyclamen gone. Barley and wild oats in 
full head ; some of the valley ranchers are mowing. Mustard higher 
than a horse’s head. The tender green of last month is ripening to 
a heavy, darker hue, and on sunny slopes the grass is turning brown. 

Am reminded that spring is gone. We see with regret the passage 
of the seasons, having never quite appropriated the gift each offers 
before the stately processional has moved on; and the spring, whose 
special radiance was so dear, is gone forever. We cannot hope for 
such another; we cannot anticipate such riches in Nature that she 
can duplicate the spting just vanished. 

We may fill our eyes with the purple of the fading sunset; but 
when its ray has penetrated through the outer sight and we begin for 
the first time really to see it, it has merged its purple into lavender, 
its lavender into grey, leaving the startled senses still athirst. Nature 
runs too fast for our short legs. We hang on the back of her car, 
but half the time our feet are off the earth and we do not cover the 
ground in her course. We are still children clinging to her hand; 
we must drag behind. Shall we never grow up? Shall we never 
walk as her companion and friend? 

There is a sympathy in Nature which is man’s chief, although 
mostly unconscious, reliance. There is a kindness in the soft and 
tender blue of the heavens that melts the stoniest heart. Such a lov- 
ing rebuke and reminder! How can we live so mean under the sky ? 

March roth. 

A shower this morning—the air sparkling and with a snap like 
charged water. The earth’s electricity, blanketed all night by the 
clouds, burst out at dawn, popping off the clouds and revealing a 
warm and tolerant sun, who has the air of having been an unmoved 





observer all the time. 

I made a discovery this morning, and as a result I am glad to 
say that the Dudley’s wire netting no longer marks a boundary line 
to my regard. It still remains, but is a blot only to the landscape and 
not to the spirit of neighborliness. 
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Mrs. Dudley, it seems, had heard (and who, pray, can tell me 
how?) so much of my intense dislike of them and my great fear of 
their intrusion upon us, that before any other preparation of home- 
making she ordered the erection of the wire fence as a symbol of 
assurance to me. 

She forbears to keep chickens, lest by some mischance they find a 
rent in the net and fly over into my garden. And lately she has 
thought of planting a hedge of eucalyptus so I might work among 
my flowers without fear of observation. 

O my unruly, untamable, too whimsical tongue, have you betrayed 
me at last? Do the trees hear, and do the stones speak? True, I did 
whisper some confidential words down into the innocent depths of 
my violet roots as I planted them; but surely the bouquets I have 
lately sent her contain no such complaint. Indeed I like them very 
well. 

But one cannot find walls enough or space enough to smother nor 
to contain one unkind thought. It flies out swifter than a carrier- 
pigeon and is more impossible of recapture. 

The white Wyandotte came off her nest today. She brought with 
her twelve yellow, fluffy, little chicks ; and this afternoon I sent Mrs. 
Dudley a basket filled with grasses, on which reposed the mother 
with all her babies. 

March 11th. 

Coming from the house this early morning into the magic of Cali- 
fornia Out-of-Doors, I leave behind me the myriad trivialities that 
breed like moths behind enclosed walls and enter a Land of Divine 
Realities. A kind of noble disillusionment takes place, and I perceive 
that I am not so mean as I had thought. Surely man must be Some- 
body more than he dreams, so ample and magnificent have been the 
preparations of his environment. Were we the veritable gods of 
Olympus we could ask for nothing to complete the splendor of this 
day. 

The great, softly-outlined hills lie relaxed in the gray of early twi- 
light—so serene, so moderate, of such infinite leisure. The unmatched 
spirit of the hills charms me beyond that of any human character I 
have yet known. Their amplitude is always a reproach, a hint, and a 
reminder. 

I have often wondered if the soul of man were of equal splendor 
with the perfection in beauty of Nature. We do not know, but we 
have little faith, We have never truly seen a man, or the sight 
might have split our meager shells and we should have gladly 
stretched our cramped and aching souls in the light of him. 

There are reports that they have lived, and we have the treasured 
accounts of two or three, handing their cherished stories down the 
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ages as our chief comforts and guides. Yet our lives are not much 
changed. We cannot believe but that these were intrinsically dif- 
ferent from ourselves. We call them “divine” to mark a distinction 
rather than an identity. We do not believe in our own divinity, but 
love, for the most part, to creep about denying our names and hiding 
our heads in the dust, like beetle-bugs, if we are about to be ad- 
dressed. It is no wonder that we cannot on our lives look for one 
moment at the sun. 

What little life we may possess is cherished in secret, and if, by 
any chance, we are uncovered in hiding, we hastily roll over, like 
so many saw-bugs and pretend to be dead. 

I do not understand the awful curse of lethargy and cowardice 
with which we are almost universally possessed. 


March 13th. 

What does this great flood of caterpillars mean? They are eating 
up everything in the garden and although the white Wyandotte works 
herself nearly into prostration, they increase under her claws. It 
looks to me as if here was a big mistake. Nature has certainly slipped 
up on her domestic economy in working so long to perfect the grass 
only to bring on the caterpillar. The ranchers say a big black bug, 
“with a forked tail,” will soon appear and will exterminate them— 
but I am in doubt. Persons of dark characters and with forked tails 
have never been associated in the world’s history with reform. 

I am looking for trouble. The caterpillar subject is enormous. Its 
philosophical aspect alone might command the attention of a college. 
Their sudden uprising and complete dominance of the vegetable 
world is as impressive and as unaccountable as Sin itself. 

My sweet-pea plants are mere skeletons these days. It is time for 
another Luther and a reformation. 

One thing I would like to know—why a caterpillar falling down 
one’s neck or sleeve can inspire such instant frenzy of revulsion. The 
feeling is perfectly unreasonable; they are softer than a flower and 
known to be as harmless; and yet there is no phrase in the descrip- 
tion of the Orthodox hell that exerts a more awful power over me 
than the one where the “worm dieth not.” How can anything so soft 
in nature be so hardened in sin? 


March 17th. 

[ hurried away from the house this morning lest Mrs. Penrose 
come by and invite me to church. I do not find it possible to worship 
in her church, and I sometimes think my most sacrilegious hours 
have been spent there. I had the courage this morning to run away 
from it, in order that I might come out here on the hill, where I can 
enjoy the vast, unhoused service of Out-of-Doors. 

I brought no Bible; I do not see but that we should write our own 
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Bibles now as well as ever. Who was Moses on his mountain, that 
we should perpetually defer to him? I think I shall be myself, on my 
cactus knoll, and God helping me, that will be enough. 

I do not carry the “Word” between respectable black covers under 
my arm, but love to lie a-listening on the slope of some heaven-front- 
ing hill when God speaks to His world. I am very young and very 
foolish, and I can understand hardly a word; but I love the great 
Heart that lies behind al] meanings, and I know it has for me not 
one shadow of blame or reproach. In all the sunny mystery of the 
holy morning, there is only unbounded, unspoken, encompassing 
Love. 

I shall not miss the minister’s prayer, when the grandeur of silence 
can be had for the asking ; and I know no finer devotion (if prayer be 
the union of the soul of God with His created world) than the meet- 
ing of earth and heaven at the horizon line. 

I love to watch the tender melting of sea and sky when the ocean 
lies grey and calm under the bending blue of a near and friendly 
heaven. It is an aspiration and a union pure enough to sink, un- 
filtered by the intellect, down into the heart. 

Overheard, as I sit here, float great sleepy white clouds against an 
exquisite purity of blue. They have drifted in from the sea, the 
waters of which have been caught up to heaven. A translation in- 
deed—it is even such a benediction as the prophet Elijah knew. Has 
this, then, been the sigh of the waves, whispered so long while I 
listened in the early mornings as they broke upon the beach? Is 
it the same prayer that springs from the heart of all life, for transla- 
tion and re-birth? 

The deep melody of the rising wind and the awakening surf is 
more majestic than a thousand organs. I choose a wind-swept hill 
for inspiring music; and for the soloist, let the father lark sing to 
his mate on the sod! There is a feeling in his song that only the 
great Choir-master has taught him. 

The seeding and fruition of many flowers and the aromatic fra- 
grance of strong-scented herbs fills the air with an indescribable 
sweetness. Holy incense, indeed, is this that rises from the browned 
and singeing hills. The infinite mystery and beauty of the morn- 
ing sweeps over the soul, like a wave of dear remembered music, 
melting the heart and washing away its scars and stains. In such a 
time and place, it is no sacrilege to talk of experiencing a change of 
heart. 

March 19th. 

Filaree is seeding, its clocks marking the hours of spring’s earliest 
fruition. Hyacinths now in full bloom. They are borne on unusually 
large stems and have big full-blown heads. 
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The birds lately are singing more than usual; they fill the valley 
with a stream of melody. It flows evenly and somewhat monoto- 
nously all day long, the slight wind blending and unifying the vari- 
our strains. (Occasionally a meadow-lark breaks out with a great, 
soft bubble of song, irresistibly rising to the surface of the musical 
stream.) It is their mating season, and, not content with the twelve 
hours of daylight, one or another ardent mock-bird serenader bursts 
out every moonlighted hour of the night. The orange orchard is a 
veritable First Grove, and every little Adam seems bent on making 
the most of it. Today I stretched my hammock under the trees to 
listen to them; but Hall Dudley, who was picking oranges the other 
side of the wire netting, came through the new gate he has just put 
in, and we talked, instead. 

“Are you Eve?” he asked, as if he had read my thought of the 
grove, and had attached his own meaning. 

“I know who you are,” I said. 

“Who ?” 

“Well, you aren’t Adam! so you must be That Other One.” 

“How do you know I’m not Adam?” And, drawing up an old 
field box, he sat down to discuss it. 

People mistake who say it was a woman who first made trouble in 
a garden. 

Saw some dodder, or “‘love-vine,” for the first time today. 


March 23d. 

Chanchalagua, or Indian fever-medicine, now conspicuous. The 
earth is getting very noticeably browner and the hills look singed. 
Yellow daisies are gone and in place of their fresh bright color comes 
the tar-weed with its old-gold, like a rusty middle-age after a prodigal 
youth. Filaree clocks are ripe and blowing about in small eddies; 
every little weed or tuft of grass has a tiny bank on the windward 
side. Black ants are working incessantly storing the seed. ‘They 
struggle heroically under the long unwieldly clocks, which the plant 
provides to screw the seed into the ground at the first rain; and their 
hills are bordered with a great number from the discarded ends. 
They move about hurriedly, as though agitated, their big heads 
wagging and antenne working—bunting each other in a kind of gro- 
tesque courtesy of greeting, and then hastening on again. Two ants 
are struggling with the dead body of a small beetle, which is about 
twenty times their united bulk. They finally succeed, after some ten 
minutes’ heroic work, in carrying, heaving and rolling it down the 
hole. It is quite exciting to watch such superb strength and energy. 

Beetles are now unusually lively; they scuttle about as if sent for. 
Something in the season has stirred their slow spirits, and I seldom 
find them squatted, as is usual, with their heads buried modestly in 
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the dust and abdomen tilted at an absurd and painful angle toward 
the sun—bent as it were, in pious meditation, like so many Hindu 
ascetics—but, instead, they are doing much traveling. I find them 
always ambitious to cross the road, scuttling here and there through 
the heavy dust with the utmost possible speed. The fever of worldly 
adventure burns hot in their sluggish veins, and they take to the 
road as naturally as men—believing, no doubt, like others, that there 
is virtue in adventures of the highway. They stumble blindly about 
among the tar-weeds, and crawl with laborious pain to the six-inch 
pinnacle of some brittle grass-stalk, only to tumble off again with a 
loud crack of their stiff shells and steer away with the utmost possible 
speed for another. It is as if they were drugged with a strong de- 
lusion of adventure, and their cry of the road, on these warm days, 
is an incessant, “Hurry up! Hurry up! Hurry up!” I would like 
to know what it is all about, but am far from being able to guess. 

I confess that this impulse, even in animals of my own species, is 
beyond comprehension. I know people whose excitement over af- 
fairs is much greater than that of the beetles. But although they at- 
tempt a breathless explanation, I do not understand. They run madly 
about, chasing a real-estate boom, or a mining excitement, or a new 
oil field, quite as though their lives were the occasion to do some- 
thing else, anything else, than to live nobly. Their entire existence 
is one weary, perpetual race for some material trifle; but when they 
have climbed to the dizzy height of some six-inch ideal, and find it 
leads nowhere, they simply tumble down with resounding crack— 
and, like the beetles, steer hard off for the next one. 

Caterpillars are now entirely gone, and many yellow butterflies 
and a few grey moths have appeared. 

Saw a great many buzzards wheeling about some carrion on the 
on the salt-marsh today. They were weatherbeaten, ragged and 
quarrelsome as so many hoboes, and fought and cursed each other 
as profanely as men. 


National City, Cal 
—— » 


WEST WIND 
By ELLSWORTH LEE . 


LOW strong, blow strong, 
Wind of the west, wind of the sea; 


Sweep through the branches and chant a song 
Of waves, of storms and of sea-birds free. 
Blow strong, blow strong! 
Scatter the mists that have hovered all day ; 
Lash the wild clouds as they scurry along ; 
Sing as you toss the dead leaves in your play. 
Blow strong, blow strong, 
Wind of the west, wind of the sea! 
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JUDA OF THE GORGES 
By B. F, SUTHERLAND 


living storm; hard hoofs pounding with energy of fear 
and anger, the shrill bugle of the leader calling loudly 
to him who faltered, and mingled with it all the urgent 
cheer of one who followed, seemingly with no intent 
but to hasten a catastrophe, while the gorges protested in a voice 
caught from Chaos when she rended these hills. 

The band of “broomtail” ponies wheeled as only broomtails can, 
and scurried through a pass that seemed too narrow but led to open 
ground and a hope of escape. Close at their heels sounded the 
urgent cheer, and a fury of blind wrath swept the charging troop 
‘round and ’round in a diminishing circle—the “mill” of wild horses 
driven to senseless despair. 

With a yell that was startling but not unmusical, a little rider, 
gracefully sitting a buckskin cayuse that seemed to require no guid- 
ance, circled about them, twirling a loop of slim line that gyrated 
with a cutting whir-r of which no words could convey an idea. 

A lank racer that led the mad whirl tossed his head high, the slim 
line darted out cunningly, and a flurry of dust obscured the scene. 

When the dust-cloud dissipated, there was only a prostrate horse 
in the foreground, the mounted figure to one side, and a tense line 
stretched between that told the tale of a capture. 

Two horsemen riding briskly down one of the narrow box-cafions 
had tried for half an hour to account for the strange sounds, and now, 
as they rounded a curve in the cafion, the simple solution burst upon 
them in a scene that was less rare in the old West. Both were 
strangers in the locality through which they were riding—the Cliff- 
dweller region in southwestern Colorado, known as the Yellow- 
jacket Breaks. Profesor Stevens Yonge, deserving of Fame, a 
slave to Science for the love of her, had come from Boston out to 
the Breaks to seek thal which may be learned in the prehistoric ruins 
which here abound. Just why Mr. Charles Ford, the dashing one, 
who rode with some skill, had accompanied him may not be inferred 
from his subsequent conduct; but he, too, was from our American 
Athens, and was rather knowing in rock-annals and ethnology. 

“A woman, by all that’s pleasant!” Ford exclaimed, with quick 
interest, as they approached the little nondescript astride the buck- 
skin pony. 

With an easy air, he advanced to offer the lady assistance in dis- 
mounting ; but something in his flippant mock-gallantry aroused her 
indignation, and she flushed angrily, while the small head assumed a 
poise that no one could afford to misunderstand. 
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‘Be careful, sir!” she said. “The horse may struggle and en- 
tangle you in the rope.” And she might as well have added, “Take 
no liberties with me!” for she looked all of that. 

Professor Yonge hastened to her and inquired in his grave defer- 
ential manner if he could aid her in any way. He was under the 
impression that “the animal could not long endure that strained po- 
sition without serious discomfort,” but confessed that his knowledge 
of such matters was theoretical rather than practical. His frankness 
appealed to her, and his scholarly air and the spectacles—that ut- 
terly failed to invest him with the dignity that is merely age—gave 
his personality an indescribable charm. 

“You are very good,” the young woman replied, “but the cayuse 
is about as comfortabie as he will be when I let him get up. You 
see he’s got to be branded, and then I will lead him to the corral and 
keep him there until he is tame—which will be at some undetermined 
time in the future. Have you lost your way?” 

“Yes, we have,” Ford quickly intruded, “but I will gladly help 
you to brand your capture.” 

Ford seemed always willing to prolong a conversation with a girl, 
and this one was decidedly not ugly; besides, she had astonished and 
piqued him with her language and her manner of breeding that did 
not seem to harmonize with the environment. 

“My uncle, John Loeb, with whom I live, often guides tourists 
to the cliff-dwellings, and if you care to wait till I have attended to 
the pony I have caught, I will take you to the house; but I shall 
manage the cayuse fairly well without assistance.” 

Even that very pointed remark was not sufficient for Ford. As 
he came nearer she sprang from the saddle and ran to the struggling 
bronco, leaving the buckskin to “hold.” 

“Have you a match?” she inquired of the Professor, as naturally 
as if he had been Uncle John Loeb, of lifetime acquaintance. “If you 
have, you might kindle a small fire to heat the iron, and we shall the 
sooner be on our road home. There, that will be enough brush; it 
takes only a little to heat my iron, for I don’t believe in burning a 
thing to death, just to let people know who owns it. Now, if you 
will stand back a little, sir,” to Ford, “I will hog-tie his feet. Thank 
you. I have been after this one for nearly a year, but never could get 
the bunch to mill until this morning. That is the only way to catch 
a fine one like this—in the Breaks.” 

The wild pony was branded at length, and hoppled so that he could 
neither run nor fight, both of which tactics he was disposed to at- 
tempt, and the party started up the gorge. 

“Now,” said the Professor, “I presume that if I attempt to drive 
this remarkably vindictive animal for you, he will either kick me 
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or entangle you in the tether, which I see you have, perhaps judi- 
ciously, secured to the saddle-horn. I will ride a little to one side, 
and avoid rendering your hazardous situation more dangerous by 
ignorantly interfering.” And he withdrew a little distance. 

The Professor had a stiff way and a precise, but one instinctively 
felt the goodness that lay behind all that he said. 

Ford, with characteristic intrusiveness, rode at the little horse- 
hunter’s side. They progressed much as a tram-car on three triangu- 
lar wheels might be expected to do—by lunges and abrupt halts—but 
Ford's small impertinences were in no wise interrupted thereby. 

“Mr. John Loeb’s niece was duly christened, I assume?” he pre- 
sently ventured. 

“Yes, sir; they have in Boston an exactly similar custom, no 
doubt ?” 

“Ah, pardon me! My name is Charles Ford, and that of my vir- 
tues, Legion. My family, who live in Boston, as you seem to sur- 
mise, are unappreciative, and have sent me out here to be well rid of 
me—and to annoy the natives.” 

“And my name is Juda Loeb—or so they call me,” she answered, 
modestly. 

“Stevey, 
who had fallen to the rear. 

“Allow me to present to you Miss Juda Loeb—so-called ; and you 


come this way a moment!” he called to the Professor, 


are Professor Stevens Yonge, you know.” 

Quick anger burned on the Professor’s face, but he acknowledged 
the introduction with courteous gravity, apologizing for its tardi- 
ness, and paused until they had proceeded a little way. 

“Now, Juda, please tell me how you obtained an education and 
training on this utmost verge of the frontier?” was the next at- 
tack. 

From the girl’s face the look of innate refinement almost van- 
ished, giving place to a lightning flash of the spirit of the old West. 
The fire died, gently, as fades the light on a white cliff, and in sweet 
humility she faltered, “I—I know so little!’ Then, again, Ford 
looked at her, and saw in fancy the gray crags of a Colorado peak 
where the red fire leaped from cloud to battlement, and the armored 
hills hurled back each bolt. 

“T am alone, sir; do not make me a liar!” she said. 

And the broomtail supplemented that rebuke with a well-timed 
kick from the one free heel his captor had left him; for the perse- 
cutor absorbed in his pleasantries, had been incautious. The man 
actually screamed with pain, and declared that he should be cooped 
up for a month with old Loeb and a broken rib; but Juda, white 
with wrath, offered neither sympathy nor aid. 

She rode straight ahead, nor ever glanced backward until she had 
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reached a turn in the gorge, where she dismounted to open a rude 
gate. Nor did her new acquaintances fall far behind. Ford’s in- 
juries were not really serious, and as soon as he began to recover, he 
informed his friend that he intended to proceed no farther in that 
direction. The Professor could control his indignation no longer. 

“You will go up to John Loeb’s house,” he said, “if only to apol- 
ogize for your behavior.” And there was that in his word which 
compels. 

They rode on, and when the little horsewoman dismounted they 
were hastening to open the gate for her. 

Juda Loeb looked back at them, and then, as if in dumb terror, 
pointed toward a craggy bluff where a rock cabin surmounted by a 
staff was visible. A flag of vivid scarlet flaunted from the staff- 
head. 

“The flag! The flag!” the poor girl cried in wild despair. “Uncle 
Johnny is dead. Oh, often and often, when we talked over our sig- 
nals, he has told me that when the red flag went up I should know 
that Uncle Johnny had gone far away. And I have seen his white 
bits of cloth for miles and miles and knew that all was well. Oh!— 
the red flag that means—death—all alone!” 

She dropped the lariat-end from the saddle-horn as she mounted, 
and rode swiftly towards her home. 

Astonished beyond measure and bewildered, the Professor fol- 
lowed, and Ford rode not far behind. The latter, unimpressed, broke 
the silence. 

“If John Loeb was dead, he has come to life again; for there goes 
the flag up and down, and up again, like a ship’s wig-wag apparatus.” 

“The old gentleman is doubtless in distress, and is endeavoring to 
attract the attention of his niece, or any persons who may be in this 
vicinity. I trust we may be in time to do him a service,” the Pro- 
fessor replied, his heart always simpler than his words. 

Presently, they galloped up to the cabin. The door was ajar, and 
Juda was talking in soft, low tones, and weeping. 

“We will get help, Uncle Johnny, we will get help. Someone 
will come, and you will not go away and leave Juda all alone.” 

But the old man was evidently delirious. In one hand he held a 
cord that seemed to control the signal flag, while he feebly called, 
“Going Juda! Going soon. Come quickly, little Juda, and bid old 
Johnny good-bye.” 

The Professor went quietly to Juda’s side and tried to reassure 
her, but one glance at the old man convinced him that the race was 
about run; the Hunter in Life’s gorges would hurl the noose, pres- 
ently, and lead the captive home. They could only make him as com- 
fortable as circumstances permitted, and wait. 
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Three days and nights the Professor watched and comforted, and 
his many acts of unobtrusive kindness helped the hours to drag less 
wearily. No one, except a horse-hunter whom they dispatched in 
search of a doctor, had visited the stricken home, and it was unlikely 
that any assistance could be procured within a radius of sixty miles. 
During the long watch-hours Juda’s life-story was gradually un- 
folded, and acquaintance that cannot be measured in time grew up 
between them. 

On the third evening, Juda and Professor Yonge were sitting on 
the rude porch in a sort of constraint that now seemed strange to 
both. Professor Yonge hesitated to approach the subject of Juda’s 
situation when her uncle should leave her alone in the wilderness. 
Juda held the red flag in one hand, softly caressing it. 

“Do you know,” she said, “this scrap of red bunting has a curious 
history. My uncle lived in Munich at a time when the anarchists were 
making trouble. A Bavarian nobleman had difficulty with his tenants, 
most of whom were Socialists. My uncle believed in the theories of 
Socialism, and wrote several treatises on the subject, which so en- 
raged the old Count that he declared he would compel Uncle John 
to publicly retract his beliefs, or leave the country. The people 
started to riot when they heard of it, and a few of the desperate— 
desperately poor—tenants raised a red flag and began a march on the 
Count’s palace. Uncle John marched quietly with the screaming mob 
until they were in view of the palace, and then he approached the red 
standard, and, when che rioters least suspected his intention, snatched 
the flag from the bearer and tore it from the pole, saying that So- 
cialism meant law and order and fraternal love—not murder. Some 
soldiers witnessed the act, and when Uncle John was arrested with 
the leaders of the mob, they protested so loudly that the officers re- 
leased him, with the understanding that he should start for the fron- 
tier on the same day. Uncle John and my mother came to America 
at once, and in America my mother, whom I do not remember, mar- 
ried my father, and lived with him one happy year, as Uncle John 
says, until an awful day when a thing happened of which I cannot 
tell you; but poor papa was not to blame—I know he could not have 
been to blame! He came home looking white and strange, and in 
an hour he died of heart failure. It was something about money, but 
I cannot tell you. I was born the same day, but mother and father 
lie side by side in a grave I have never seen. 

“I was only five years old when Uncle Johnny brought me out 
here—so little and helpless. He taught me to read, and we have some 
good books in the big box in there. More people come here than 
you would think—sometimes four or five in one week. And I have 
had more teachers than any girl you ever saw.” 
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The ingenuousness of her last remark, and the weak little laugh 
that accompanied it, charmed the Professor. 

“When Uncle Johnny’s little stock of money was gone,” she con- 
tinued, with the confidence of a babe, “we dug in the ruins, and the 
tourists bought the pottery and stone axes we found; but the worst 
of it came when the ‘last old Athtec had been dragged from his 
crypt,’ as Uncle Johnny says, and we found not a relic but his poor 
old bones. I remember Uncle Johnny said his head was of Jewish 
cast, and of course a Hebrew would not be buried with his dishes; 
but it made it hard for us. I know that Uncle Johnny never dug for 
the money alone, for the rarest specimens always went to Washing- 
ton, and no money ever came from there; but we had no other means 
at all, at that time.” 

And the Professor merely said “Ah!”—but thought much. 

“Then Uncle Johnny taught me to ride, and in a month I could 
ride—ride—you know I can! It was then we contrived the signals 
to enable us to communicate when I was out after wild ponies; for 
Uncle Johnny was growing very feeble—and we must live. We sell 
the ponies I catch, and we are so happy. Oh, no, no! I had forgot- 
ten.” And she turned away in tears. 

“But I didn’t tell you that our red flag was the very one that 
caused my mother and Uncle Johnny to go inte exile,” she resumed. 
“The flag was made by a girl that Uncle Johnny—loved; and he 
says that the people were truly desperate from want, but mistaken, 
nevertheless, and most of them died in prison for their sympathy 
with him. “Poor Karmee!” 

At last, the old man was very, very easy, and Juda stole from the 
bedside and went out to the corrals, where she looked long and wist- 
fully at her ponies, and then at the old familiar crags and the ruins, 
where once in other times the other maids that are gone may have 
stood, pensive and questioning life. The ponies scampered about 
the corral, evincing not the slightest interest in her, or kicked vi- 
ciously when she approached them. The long-haired little beasts 
seemed all coat and besom until they elevated their heels, and then 
they were all heels. But they can kick! 

“My beautiful ponies!” she was saying when her grave friend ap- 
proached her, an expression on his face that was neither a smile of 
amusement nor sympathy with the sentiment she expressed; but 
might have been summed up in the Professor’s quaint way, thus: 

“This is a very interesting specimen of pure girlhood, the intrica- 
cies of whose excellent mind I am totally unable to follow ; but that 
she is worthy of all deference and the best affection of all good men 
not even a person non compos mentis would dare to question. Now, 
what the Pegasus does she admire in those degenerate representatives 
of the genus Equus!” 
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As if in answer to the thought, she turned to him with a little dep- 


recating laugh. 
“They are not very fine,” she said, “but then, I—you see 


I caught 





them.” 
That was it—she had won them from the Breaks. Each poor little 


scrub represented the prize for a race she had run stoutly and had 
not lost—and a man loves his own. 

The Professor understood; and then he unconsciously compared 
this little maid with the favored ladies of that Athens-by-the-Bay ; 
for his acquaintance was limited, almost wholly, to cultured women. 
The child of the gorges stood in a dream, the nimbus of purity upon 
her brow, the light of the sun-kissed gorges in her eyes; and the 
Professor weighed many things in a balance. 

“No better quality than womanly grace sits on any brow.” That 





was his decision. 

“And now,” the maid resumed, “I must leave it all. It would 
never do for me to live here all alone since Uncle Johnny has gone; 
but it will always be home to me.” And that which strong men 
must not do, the little child of Nature did so touchingly that the Pro- 
fessor say only one thing to answer, and, indeed, found no fault with 
the circumstances, 

“My child, you shail come back to this very interesting locality as 
often as you desire!” he protested. “And if you will permit me to 
come with you—but I presume you regard me as being very much 
of a nature with a fragment from the Tertiary geological stratum. 
As a matter of record, I am only thirty, and I—in fact, I have formed 
a very deep regard for you—that is, I love you dearly!” 

The latter clause, at least, was plainly comprehensible, and of satis- 
fying character ; and she ran to him with a little cry. 

“All my life I have had someone to love, though it was only Uncle 
Johnny, and now he has gone so far away—you are so good!” 

Farmington, New Mexico. 


JOEY DAVIE 
By R. C. PITZER 

m1 1’S been my luck,” said Diogenes Beason, “to see many a 
man make a plumb fool out o’ himself, over a female. 
I done it proper, wunst, but I’m married an’ repented 
now, an’ anyhow, that ain’t got anything to do with 
Davidson. An’ I want to tell you about him, as soon 
as I get myself rested up. Why, yes, seeing it’s chilly. Whisky 
straight tonight, thanks. Here’s us! 

“Davidson was a friend of mine, back in the eighties. It’s a mild, 
gentle name, specially with Joseph for its handle, but most every- 
body thought he was a hell-roarer. He had a monstrous reputa- 
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tion as a lady-killer, though he’d never talk about his conquests. He 
wouldn’t brag none, that is, but just drop accidental remarks here 
an’ there, an’ let out a secret now an’ then, mentionin’ no names an’ 
compromisin’ nobody. But you bet the camp o’ Fryingpan reckoned 
Davidson were its Beau Lotharo. He'd pertend to talk in his sieep 
about a girl named Laury, ask clairyvoyants regardin’ her location 
an’ actions, an’ he let on to be amazin’ stuck on her, but she never 
materialized. None o’ Davie’s women ever got alive but one; he 
were the bashfulest man God ever made, an’ he were so ashamed 
of it that he pertended to have sweethearts in every camp in the 
state, just to keep the boys fr’m kiddin‘ him, I reckon. 

“He didn’t know nothin’ about women at all, an’ women knowed he 
didn’t ; but he fooled the men proper—all but me. Knowin’ women 
myself better’n any Westerner livin’—I can’t put it stronger with- 
out seemin’ stuck up, pardner—I savvied Davie’s gag right away 
quick. But I didn’t let on, for it didn’t hurt him none, an’ it didn’t 
hurt no woman in particular, though it were hard on the sex, sup- 
posin’ ’em runnin’ after that pink-an’-white cuss, an’ leavin’ men like 
me to go courtin’ in vain. Why, wunst I writ as many as five hun- 
dred proposals o’ marriage, an’ didn’t get no acceptance, but one 
fr’m a girl what turned out mulatter. Hey? Oh, yes, Davidson. 

“Joey Davie were a gambler, but he were that lamby an’ kittenish 
nobody’d ’a’ guessed it; an’ I don’t believe he rightly suspicioned it 
himself. He got in the bus’ness by accident, most likely; but there 
he were, anyhow, when I knowed him, runnin’ a faro table f’r Jim 
Bell, an’ a-bunkin’ with Sport Randolph, the most immoral gazabo 
in Fryingpan, if I do say it. Come afternoon, them two ’ud join the 
gang in the hotel piazzer, ’n’ chew the rag about things lurid an’ 
various, always a-leadin’ up to some yarn. I wasn’t no slouch my- 
self, when it come to makin’ spontaneous lies to amuse the boys. I 
remember wunst—Now, how in the devil can I tell you about David- 
son if y’ go on a-buttin’ in an’ a-interruptin’ of my yarn, hey? Oh, 
all right, don’t mention it. Sure I'll have another, old man. Yes, 
whisky. 

“T remember wunst, we was all gathered in that there aforemen- 
tioned piazzer, gassin’, when Sallie McGurk come past. We all got 
out hats off in a hurry, an’ Davie kept his’n lowered till she got 
around a corner. Then he fetched a gentle, dyin’ sigh, which nobody 
didn’t notice but me. I see his eyes was dreamy—you know the 
look, most likely, or the feel of the look, anyhow—an’ his cheeks was 
sure red. Everybody’d made some crack at Sal as she hiked past— 
everybody but Joey Davie—an’ she’d shot back, pert an’ funny. 
You couldn’t get the best o’ her in no joke them days. 

“When she got out o’ sight, Randolph makes the boys laff with 
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one o’ his would-be-funny japes, an’ Joey Davie bites his cigar in 
two. But he says nothin’. He were a most peaceful cuss. 

“*She’s a pritty girl,’ I says. 

‘“*Most too pritty,” says Randolph, winkin’. ‘I’m glad Joey hain’t 
taken no likin’ to her, f'r I’m fair gone myself. I wouldn’t wonder 
if she was waitin’ around the corner for me,’ he says, an’ strolls off, 
ca’m an’ easy. 

“*Two of a kind,’ says Jim Bell. 

“Joey Davie sort of blushed ag’in, an’ took the floor. ‘Gents, 
says he—he spoke most awful fine language, bein’ a university man 
—‘gents,’ he says, ‘I been patiently listenin’ to them there remarks 
o’ your’n, an’ I want to say you’re all plumb off your base. If there’s 
an exceptional fine girl in this here burg, she’s Miss Sarah McGurk. 
If there’s anybody better'n her this side o’ hell—heaven,’ he said— 
‘show her to me. Gents, I repeats you are sure loco, an’ untruthers, 
moreover.’ He didn’t say ‘untruthers ;’ I’ve forgot the word, but it’s 
liar without the fireworks, sabee? 

“*You’re a ideelist,’ says Jim Bell, sneerin’; ‘I hope that there 
attitude ain’t contagious.’ 

“ ‘Rats,’ says Ted Asgill, ‘don’t you know Joey Davie? He’s like 
them ancient dooks what believed in chivalreous denials 0’ obvious- 
osities. He’d hang himself to prove the honorable angelism o’ Little 
Sulphuretto, he would.’ 

“*He’s jealous o’ Randolph,’ I says, puttin’ in my bray like a 
blame burro. 

“*Randolph’s a-smoking’ a cigar an’ hidin’ out by his lonesome, 
meanin’ to come back an’ brag,’ says Joey Davie. ‘That there girl 
wouldn’t have no truck with Sport. She knows what sort o’ Garden 
o’ Eden snakes we are,” he says. ‘Come along! I'll show you Miss 
McGurk a-climbin’ of the mountain road, an’ Sport kickin’ his heels 
in a doorway somewheres.’ 

“T never see Davie’s blue eyes quite so ca’m an’ glassy, so I goes, 
wonderin’ what he’d been drinkin’. We seen Sport an’ Sal walkin’ 
up the hill toward her old man’s shack, an’ Sport’s arm was around 
her, most affectionate. 

“The boys give Joey Davie the ha-ha, but he marched off, sayin’ 
nothin’ an’ lookin’ rather bilious. We reckoned that was the end o’ 
that there epysode. 

“Sal were rather pritty, all right, but a pritty girl is only a pritty 
girl. In this here monstrous big city, pardner, I can sure see them 
by the hundred every night, as they go home fr’m work. Yes, a 
pritty girl’s a pritty gil; but a soul’s a soul. Sometimes y’ find them 
in cahoots, an’ then she’s a beaut; but mostly a pritty girl’s just a 
pritty girl; an’ Sal were a pritty girl. Kind-a little, an’ big-eyed, an’ 
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havin’ them timid, O-won’t-you-pertect-me attitudes, she sure were 
a prime fav’rite, but I didn’t take no stock in her. She were too sassy, 
too obvious an’ exceedin’ desirin’ admiration by the pound, havin’ a 
new beau every month, an’ old ones hangin’ around. 

“Now, it’s a sure fact that Joey Davie were a mild man, a bashful 
man, an’ a ideelist; that’s a hell of a combination. As I said, he 
walked away lookin’ yellow, an’ later on I seen him all by his lone- 
some moonin’ around in the dusk. He didn’t eat no supper, and, 
come night, he weren't in his place at the faro-table, so Jim Bell 
had to manipulate them boxes himself. An’ he were sure sore on 
Davie. 

“Along about midnight, Davie wandered in an’ took Jim’s lip with 
the patience o’ a burro. That were always his way—you couldn't 
rile him. I, bein’ interested, you understand, went over an’ began 
buckin’ the tiger, just to get a square look at Davie’s face an’ see if 
his ideel were recoverin’ fr’m the hard knock Sal an’ Randolph gave 
it. But Joey’s eyes were as blue an’ ca’m as usual, an’ he droned along 
with his spiel in nowavs different ’n’ he’d always been. That got me, 
for I certain reckoned that he’d be cut up. I'd fixed a little romance 
f’r him, you see; but he didn’t come up to my conception o’ the he-ro. 
He didn’t even get drunk, like any respectable man ‘ud ’a’ done; an’ 
him an’ Sport went off to bed together, thick as gamblers. An’ the 
next day they was off fishin’ an’ takin’ life easy. I reckon Joey 
Davie pumped Sport considerable, ’n’ found out the lay o’ the land, 
fr that afternoon—me bein’ lazy an’ layin’ around waitin’ f’r some- 
body to buy my claims—Davie comes up an’ says: 

“*Diog, I’d like to confab with you.’ 

‘Sure!’ I says, an’ we took a fash’nable stroll. 

“ ‘Diog,’ he remarks, after a thoughtful hike down the crick, ‘do 
you reckon Sport’s already married to somebody somewhere ?’ 

“*An’ him a gambler?’ I says, facetious. ‘Hain’t you in the same 
boat, Joey? 

“I’m a gentleman,’ says Joey, stiff an’ military. ‘I ain’t no angel, 
but I’m better,’ he says, ‘bein’ a man. I don’t take no stock in Sport's 
talk ; talk’s cheap—’ an’ he blushes, rememberin’ his own talk, I guess, 
though his never mentioned no names—‘but girls is easy impressed,’ 
says he. “They ain’t got no experience in man-nature, ’n’ ’re too 
damn trustful. That girl's too good for Sport, anyhow,’ he says, an’ 
swore heavy. 

“*D” you know her intimate?’ I hints. 

“*T’ve seen her some, ’n’ et Christmas dinner at her old man’s,’ 
he remarks, ‘an’ I certain ought to know her. She’s out o’ place in 
this here camp.’ 

““*She sure is,’ I says; but I were ambiguous. 
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“*She’d ought to be took down to civilization,’ he reflects. ‘Diog, 
I don’t reckon it’s a good thing f’r her to be intimate with Sport, an’ 
yet, there ain’t no way to let her know what a skunk’s like. *Tain’t 
manly to tell her, an’ ’tain’t manly to let her trot along in ignorance o’ 
skunks. I’m referrin’ to Spert Randolph,’ he says, an’ he looks me 
in the eye. 

“*T ain’t a-quarrelin’ with your defynations,’ I says. 

“ Now,’ he reasons, ‘how in blazes is she to be kept clear o’ that 
cuss ?” 

“‘Oh, well,’ I says, ‘butt in an’ cut him out.’ I sure reckoned 
that if he’d get intimate he’d lose them fool idees. ‘You're a lady- 
killer,’ says I, ‘an’ everybody knows it, but you’re the best man, an’ 
everybody knows that, too.’ 

“Joey Davie flushed up to his eyes, an’ he says, ‘Diog, do you talk 
about your friends? Do you gossip, Diog? I shakes my head. 
‘Well,’ he continues, ‘old man, I'll tell you something. I’m a blame 
fool.’ 

“T laffed. I couldn't help it. 

“*T’ve been dreamin’ about women,’ he says, ‘an’ a-cussin’ Fate 
because she hain’t never throwed no right-minded girl my way, an’ 
all the time there was Fate wavin’ Miss Sarah McGurk under my 
nose. I don’t reckon I've got the sand to go an’ call on her; an’ I 
suppose it’s too late, anyhow. It always is too late, Diog,’ he says; 
‘did you ever notice that? Fate’s a gay girl for p’isonin’ your whisky, 
an’ then givin’ you champagne f’r a chaser. Now, look here, you’re 
sure experienced in women’s ways,’ says he to me. ‘You teil me 
how to disillusion Miss Sarah without doin’ my pardner no dirt.’ 

“*Toey Davie,’ I says, ‘a cayuse can’t balk an’ run away to wunst; 
hearts ’n’ di’‘monds can’t both be trumps. Tell him you're goin’ to 
take a hand in the game, an’ then stack the deck,’ I says. 

“*You’re immoral, Beasom,’ he remarked; an’ he left me. 

“Next mornin’, Sport Randolph collars me. ‘Beasom,’ he says, 
‘I'd like to take a walk with you.’ 

“*T love walks,’ I answered; an’ after a infusion o’ motive-power, 
we walked. 

“*Vou’re a friend o’ Joey’s?’ Sport says, sudden. 

“*Well, Sport,’ I acknowledges, ‘I don’t want to seem stuck up, 
but I’m proud to say Iam. An’ have you any objections?’ 

“*Now, now,’ he says, laffin’, ‘I ain’t goin’ to quarrel with you. 
I’m a friend o’ his’n, myself, but not enough so to talk man to man 
about certain things,’ says he. ‘It ain’t every friend as can get in the 
insides o’ aman. Now, Beasom, Joey’s gone an’ made a locoed burro 
out o’ himself, an’ he needs ropin’. Can you rope him?’ 

“*Oh, you’re jealous,’ I snorts. ‘Let Joey alone. He ain't in no 
danger, an’, what’s more, Sal ain’t, neither—not fr’m him.’ 
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“Do you know Sal?’ 

“ ‘Why,’ I says, ‘I don’t reckon she’s particular fast, but I guess she 
can trot some, an’ all she needs is trainin’. Joey’s a good moral in- 
fluence,’ I says. 

“*Beasom,’ he remarks, serious, ‘Joey Davie’s gone an’ writ out a 
proposal o’ marriage to her. Here it is; she passed it on,’ he says; 
an’ he takes a letter out o’ his vest. 

“T reckoned he was goin’ to hand it around the camp to make the 
boys laff, an’ I sure got boilin’ mad on the sudden. Sport, he jumps 
back and sticks his hands up quick, an’ that saved him, for I didn’t 
shoot. 

“*T see you are his friend,’ he says, cool as usual. “But I weren't 
a-goin’ to show it, Beasom. Here, keep it yourself.’ An’ he let the 
paper drift down to the ground. 

“T picks it up an’ restores peaceful relations. ‘Now,’ I says, ‘we'll 
resoom our interestin’ conversation.’ An’ I tears the letter into little 
bits. 

“ “Hell,” says Sport, ‘you’ve done it! You needed that to open his 
eyes with,’ he says. I see the point, an’ I kicks myself, proper. 

“*What ’re we to do?’ Sport demands. 

“T scratched my chin. ‘First of all, what’s Sal goin’ to do?’ 

“*That,’ he says, ‘hain’t got no answer. One ’ud think you didn’t 
know women, askin’ such blame riddles. She don’t know, so how the 
devil can I know? Just now,’ says he, ‘she ain’t goin’ to do nothin’. 
“Silence,” she says, “cuts deep.” But then, Diog, silence gives con- 
sent, too. I reckon she'll change her mind, by-m-bye, an’ smile at 
him, an’ Joey Davie’ll hike out after a preacher.’ 

“ ‘Sport,’ I says, “do you like Joey enough to make him mad ?’ 

“*That’s accordin’ to circumstances.’ 

“*The thing to do,’ I says, ‘is to take that there female out o’ 
this camp.’ Sport sort of got red, an’ hesitated. ‘Can’t you do it?’ 
I demands. 

“*Hold on!’ he says, sudden, ‘I buck. I ain’t a-goin’ to be sad- 
dled with no woman,’ says he. ‘Tell you what I will do, though. I’ll 
go out walkin’ with her in the twilight, an’ make most tremenjous 
love where Joey can see us. An’ furthermore, I’ll get her to talkin’, 
an’ a-makin’ fun o’ him, accordin’ to her nature: for she sure is 
full of witty japes about everybody ; an’ I guess she can sling a few 
at Joey Davie if I prompt her. You must have him where he’s got to 
listen. But he mustn’t have no guns on,’ he says, ‘or I can’t feel 
comfortable doin’ my share o’ them japes.’ 

“ Sport,’ I chirps, ‘that’s the ticket, an’ we'll certain stump him. 
Now look here; him an’ me’ll be up in my cabin tonight, along about 
eight o’clock, a-playin’ coon-can. An’ you two’ll pass along the 
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road just outside. Bein’ with me, Joey won’t do nothin’ but smile, 
’n’ talk as if he didn’t hear nothin’, an’ keep on playin’ cards, per- 
tending not to notice. That talk o’ yours’ll give me an openin’, an’ 
I’ll butt in an’ ease my mind proper. When I get done, I reckon there 
won't be no ideels left in Joey’s framework.’ 

“*That’s the sure cheese,’ says Sport; ‘pile it on heavy. I'll give 
you a heap of pointers.’ An’ he done so. 

“We was good conspirers, all right, an’ everything worked just 
like it does on the theater stage; all except Sal’s talk. When they 
got close to my cabin, Sport opened up, an’ he certainly roasted Joey 
most funny; but Sal just kept her blame mouth shut except to re- 
mark that Sport didn‘t understand Joey Davie, an’ it weren’t quite so 
funny as he thought. An’ she asked him if he’d given the letter back 
to his pardner. 

“When they got past, I begins, but Joey lays down his cards ’n’ 
says, ‘Diogenes, choke it off!’ I done so, not likin’ his eye. 

“*Now, pardner,’ he resooms, ‘I’ll tell you somethin’. That there 
girl hain’t had no chance; that’s all. Her enviryment is rotten,’ he 
says, ‘an’ her friends is more so. Good-night!’ says he; an’ he left 
me. But I were jubilant, for I seen he’d got a knock-out crack, an’ 
didn’t have no mind ieft f’r spoutin’. 

“That were all right, an’ Sport an’ me shakes hands, private, down 
in Jim Bell’s. But next mornin’, I'll be dog-goned if Joey Davie 
weren't missin’. Sport comes up to my shack, an’ he says: 

“*Where’s Joey? Say, I didn’t know it’d hit him so hard. Hope 
he ain’t eaten no bug-powder. He didn’t come in last night.’ 

“‘We mosies over to McGurk’s, an’ found the old man rairin’. He 
come hot-foot f’r Sport, an’ they mixed; but when I got ‘em sep- 
arated, by darn! we found out that Sallie McGurk were missin’, too. 

“*Diog,’ says Sport, ‘it’s a tragedy for the newspaper. Darn our 
hides,’ he says, ‘an’ his, too, if he’s alive. He'd better not be, for 
I'll get him, sure! He's gone an’ shattered the shatterer o’ his ideels. 
He’s murdered her, sure pop!’ 

“ “By golly,’ I says, ‘I believe you’re right. It’s dangerous ruinin’ 
ideels.’ 

Beasom stopped and studied his empty glass. 

“Now, look here,” I protested, “that isn’t the story. Davidson was 
a gentleman—you said so yourself. He didn’t do anything so hor- 
rible.” 

Beasom solemnly stood up and walked to the door, beckoning me to 
follow. 

“See that sky-scraper?” he asked, pointing across the street. 
“That’s Joey Davie’s. Him an’ Sal live up in a reel stone house 
somewheres, an’ Sal’s president o’ the High Art Club. She were a 
siap-up girl, only needin’ opportunities; an’ Randolph were just 
workin’ a low-down trick on me. He were tryin’ to scare Joey 
Davie away, bein’ afraid plumb to death o’ Joey’s rivalree. But he 
weren't half so afraid o’ that as he were o’ me, later on. I organized 
a c’mittee o’ one, an’ sent him to Arizony. I was figurin’ on sendin’ 
him to another place, but he preferred Arizony.” 

Denver, Col. 
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MUSIC OF MARCH 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 

1DO not feel that the walls of my redwood cabin are 
stolid. I have reared in my house no dense bul- 
wark against the free fluidic passage of elemental 
magnetism. I may say my dwelling is not unim- 
aginative. It takes the impact of the winds in 
responsive spirit, the rhythmic brushing of lee- 
ward boughs in according tone. The tonic touch 
of the cold, the calling warmth of the sunlight, it seems to know with 
sentient pleasure—a sort of remembered, wood-thrilling delight. 

Without architecture, my house has atmosphere. I can hear the 
springy plash of each rain drop tripping the slant forte of my roof, 
or the sudden gust sweeping them together in running tone. Within, 
I am sheltered, but not insulated from any electric mood of the sky. 
Rather has my small brown roof-tree been taken back into the kin- 
ship of the trees, hearing what they hear; responding to what they 


answer ; possessed and a part of the surrounding forest. 
* od * * * 


Far off I hear the coming of the wind, gathering in mid-air above 
my cabin, forming in musical spirals among the high sequoias. Now 
the movement disentangles itself from the trees, drops in long ban- 
ners of sound toward my roof. A big piccolo is made of my chimney ; 
the room fills with fluted murmurs. Long-drawn, plaintive waves 
seem to lift the floor, spreading fast from the hearthstone in deep- 
ening inundations, in treble-sweet, wailing eddies of cumulative har- 
mony. 

Yet I can make no record of the fleeting notes; follow no distinct 
melody in the blurred tide of sound, that ceases as suddenly as it 
came. Perhaps it is this lack of capacity to catch the escaping vibra- 
tions, the covert variations of the wind-songs, which persuade us to 
a sort of wistful sadness in listening. We interpret almost every 
prolonged note in nature as a monotone, when it is the failure of our 
limited hearing to grasp the infinite modulations, to hear but a 
broken undertone through the progression of the mighty themes. 

We have been trained as a race for centuries to the receptivity of 
the human expression of music and yet there are some who hear 
in the songs of the masters only a crashing noise, a dominant volume 
of unmeaning sound. As a people, I suppose we are wholly unde- 
veloped in the capacity of really hearing Nature’s music. One sweet, 
swelling note flutes down my chimney—and the wind has passed on. 





I cannot follow, though tense with longing, to hear that song which 


is wrapping my loved earth about. 
* * * * * 
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The winds are flying so fast today in such swift-playing, rollick- 
ing measure, one is taxed in listening. To follow each fleeting phrase 
would be to dash with them from ridge to hollow, from river-gorge 
to meadow-land, from tree-top to buttercup-slope. No lingering 
cadences finished with a single tree! The forest seems a bit put out 
with this cavalier treatment, but towards evening it has serenely 
caught the long swell again. Over the willows an eerie soughing— 
slow, languid up-rising of long branches—drooping trail of sweep- 
ing boughs—Lydian measures. 

The burly valley oaks, sprinkled with meshing of tender green, 
yield themselves rigidly. The gray sycamores, spurred with pointed 
buds (too young to rustle) shiver—turn aside austerely. Well, the 
wind knows the timbre of each tree. The pliant chestnut-oaks give 
themselves utterly, tangled in their own music. Twinkling leaves, 
curling branches, whirled in reverting arches, turned about like a 
pebble in a brook, flowing over and over in one continuous circle—a 
tempestuous rondo. 

The Sequoia intones the majestic fugue, each tremulous, reeling 
bough securely placed in fixed, musical concord. The great bole rocks 
against the sky, reverberating with the primal theme. The mighty 
resonance goes forth, controlled, contained, predominating. The 
lower boughs begin to swing with the answering melodies, crossing 
and recrossing, carrying the accent higher and higher in varying 
modulations and with subtle change of key. Intermediate harmonies 
are swept from the ends of plumy, tossing branches. The basic deton- 
ation is heard again through a swirl of retreating, chasing, fleeting 
notes—rushing into high, distant melodies—whispered into the 
clouds—returning by leafy levels—sifting through quivering needles 
—gathering in volume—coming with a sea-sounding swell to earth 
again. 

Of all the trees the Madrofio is the most emotional, making its re- 
sponses to the wind full of wild color—unexpected, glowing action— 
unique, brilliant ardor. In a grove, a single tree preludes a soft- 
toned ritornello. One after another takes up the strain, until all 
are singing together a warm, wreathing symphony. Except in 
the roughest stress of weather, the body of the tree scarcely 
sways, the whole musical movement being up and down—eccen- 
tric, shifting boughs falling upon the rising wind-chords, 

The Madrofio permits no hurried massing of its singing leaves. 
Its wide-hung branches take the plunge of the wind openly; the 
precipitate currents slip through its colorful spaces baffled, but with 
ever-returning exaltation, 

Slow, swathing chords meet lingeringly about its smooth, round 
limbs. Broad, bending leaves drift against the wind’s voice in sinu- 
ous counter-play. If one branch is pinioned down, another breaks 
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loose in rich, vivacious action. It has too much to give to be simply 
played upon by the winds. The twisted copper branches, swerving 
down obliquely across the main limb, are not easily cast back into 
confluent lines. Poised so they catch the idlest, drifting air, yet vig- 
orously resistant to any sudden overwhelming towards one direction ; 
keeping their individual flow of movement; guiding each intertwin- 
ing chord. Before it will lose its innate realization of what the wind 
means to it, what it means to the wind, it will be snapped in twain. 
It is often broken by this unmastered mingling, and the red-streaked 
splintered heart of it lying open to the sky is a beautiful thing, vi- 
brantly alive. Around it the repentant winds are deterred, calling, 
summoning starting leaf and twig. Alluring still, though passion- 


broken, the Madrofio springs with resilient sapling growth again. 
* * * * * 


Falls a°chain of quiet days. Cool, still, star-scintillant nights, 
linked into warm, golden moments. A resting in dreamy spell, the 
month’s impetuous spirit lying coiled on hill and valley, with elusive, 
tentative charm, soon to be broken, flung aside, whirled into the high 
tumult of the dominant moods of March. The silent voices of the 
forest are singularly apparent, as if, in this pausing interval, they 
were quivering urgently into expression, reclaiming the hours 
eagerly. 

When the silence of beauty draws upon all the absorbent atten- 
tion, the recording faculties are merged into one. Color is heard— 
perfume takes hue—odors are palpable—silence becomes audible, and 
motion is music. The eyes are not sufficient to see all there is in this 
forest, the ears to hear, or the hands to touch. With all the senses 
commingled, keen, must the intricate scales of understanding be 
tried. One hears, then, the waxen bells of manzanita beating softly 
together. A pink trillium bent to earth with a sister stem suddenly 
springs upright, setting free a peal of perfume. The thrill of rising 
sap leaps to the listening fingers, and the musical push of growing 
things pulsates in the air. 

There rises an arietta of spiraled vapour, out-breathing from an 
old log. The long light, glinting down interwoven threads of gossa- 
mer, gives a thrill of joy which must be put into filmy cadences of 
fairy sound. Undoubtedly this still music is counted in the process 
of life as fully as the thunder of a wild sky—the worlds within 
worlds held together, it may be, as securely by a cobweb sound, as 
by the laws of gravitation. 

Where purple shafts rise above the brushwood, the low early sun- 
shine, beaming up through an eastern-lying cajion, strikes full on 
base and lower limb, radiating in level, sun-moted light, earth- and 
root-revealing beams. Here, at almost the same hour every sunny 
morning, a little local ground-wind rises, caused by the quick heat- 
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ing of night-cooled earth—the rest of the forest quite still—only 
where the slant warmth draws, the curving breeze slips under in fol- 
lowing currents. Curling about the oaks and ceanothus, snatching 
at low-hanging boughs, shaking the pendent hazel-blossoms, run- 
ning like a squirrel over the chaparral, crooning the while; liquid, 
sunny motion about the massive roots ; singing to baby saplings, fin- 
gering tangles of oxalis and violet, lulling all the lowly things, tell- 
ing their stories, taking their messages to and fro. A soil-close little 
breeze, sounding a simple madrigal, one of those humble melodies 


made to ease, and to linger in the heart. 
* + * * * 


There is a vital charm about an old log lying deep on the mazy 
floor of the forest. Nor is it unspoiled of a certain mellow, still 
ripening music. Fallen, prostrate, decaying, it yet has dignity, vital- 
ity, usefulness. One might study for years the life it harbors, the 
tenure it holds. To know an old log through and through from 
beam to end would be to know one’s self not ignorant. Its history, 
from the young tree to its last absorption into earth and air, is 
pretty closely woven into all the things that are. 

I have found in Winter the scaled, cold-avoiding lizard torpidly 
imbedded in its warm cavities, and in Summer, the smooth, heat- 
escaping little saurian called the “water puppy” snugly lying in the 
same place. With the first heat, the bright lizard drags itself out, 
basks in a warm spot until the sun has limbered its scales. With 
the first rains, the water-dog comes sprawling out, dry, attenuated, 
feeble, to soak in some wet corner into plumper shape. 

Hylas and snakes, grubs, cocoons, ants, termites, lodge with the 
old log. The winter-wren tucks its nest under the mossy bark. Al- 
most every creature of the woods uses it for some purpose—home, 
harbor, refuge, trysting place. No wonder it takes its downfall 
graciously, knowing that not until the last crumbling whiff of it is 
dry on the air, shall its utility be spent. And even then, has the 
spirit of the tree failed? It but suspends its form, awaits its 
re-entry, called into existence again by some strain of unknown 


music the human ears cannot catch. 
” * ~ * . 


The wind rises in the night—slow, steady, prescient with the in- 
tention of increasing fury. Scudding clouds tear at the wan face of 
the moon, and the morning sunlight is racked with the barred flux- 
ing of violent shadows, cast from whirling trees. 

The forest rolls and shakes about the house. Somewhere distant 
a long monitory swish cuts through the air; the great tree jars the 
earth in falling. A slack shelf of ground slides echoing into the 
river. 

The fiercest velocity of the storm is passing overhead, against ex- 
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posed mountain-ridges, among the high Sequoias. From this broad 
river of violence, lesser eddies of the gale branch down the cajfion; 
beat with somewhat spent force upon my roof. 

What name for this mad music? The thunder of its mighty 
changes are beyond the ears; only the battering dimension of sound 
is heard in howling monotone. 

Even the Sequoias, which wait for the master hand of the mag- 
nificent winds to sweep their harping columns, seem bewildered, 
wrung into twisted confusion. This is war to the teeth, and to the 
center of things. Martial music beating! I must somewhat force 
the remembrance that it is a warfare which leaves no lasting scars, 
which breaks but to build again. 

A flock of chickadees whirls past the window, flung fluttering, up- 
side-down, against the willows, righting themselves with frolic en- 
joyment, faring forth on the wind again. 

The storm begins to work in my blood. I am suddenly amazed at 
myself, crouching over the fire. This is March—unquelled, riotous! 
Am I not a part of the unbridled hours? What am I doing here, in 
the sheltered back-water of the hills, when a great sea of frenzied 
music is calling on the highlands? 

I know the mountain-road is beset with hazard—loose, overhang- 
ing banks slipping from the taloned roots of shaken trees, branches 
cast savagely across the way. 

As I climb into the swift zone of furious wind, I am afraid. But 
more compelling than fear is the summons of the storm. Detonating 
roar of mighty trees—volley of cracking boughs about me—in a 
pause, a blue-jay’s resentment thrown raucously on the gale. 

With frantic rush I round the high headland, and the sheer valley 
slopes away filled with torrential, billowing green, with the crested 
spume of up-flung boughs. 

3eyond this bend I cannot go, though I breast the attempt over and 
over, just for the wild joy of being beaten back, flung against the 
brow of the mountain. 

Some sage has said there are forty-seven kinds of madness in the 
winds of March. Certainly some sort of supernormal frenzy seizes 
upon me. This wind suits me. There is enough of it. I wish I 
might be lifted, hurled down the seething spaces of the valley. I 
fling my arms, my hair, tothe storm. I leap and shout aloud. What 
have I to do with that little brown house in the hollow? This is 
my voice shrieking to the sky—my strength, breaking, wrench- 
ing. I am the storm! 

But not for long. My littleness and my fear take cold grasp of 
my senses again. A wholesome awe of the wind’s ravages sends me 
rushing down the homeward trail, not a scratch on me, my body 
clean-swept with the pruning winds, washed in swimming currents 
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of mighty air. I fall against my door, exhausted, exhilarant, happy. 
Ah! At my doorway a broken branch strikes me full in the face. I 
take the stinging blow in philosophic humor; for in this same man- 
ner life deals with us in many comings and goings. We may meet 
foreign foes unassailed, come from strange dangers unscathed, and 
on our own threshold struggle in the greatest battle, finding perhaps 


the ominous danger in the safe recesses of our own hearts. 
eee & @ 


There is harshness in the music of the forest—dissonance—cruelty. 
But always the healing harmonies are woven over; and is not sweet 
music more poignantly true when it plays upon the brink of discord? 

Like the trees, we are sounding our harmonies, swept by mighty 
fateful winds into sudden journeys, new endeavors, rhythmic return 
of youth and hope; and our joy and our grief, our pleasure and pain, 
make one great song. 

Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co. 


THE HARP OF A SINGLE STRING 
(To Rosendo Uruchurtu, the Blind Inventor of the Rosendolin.) 
By ADELIA B. ADAMS 

SOUL, whose prison house, with blinds drawn tight, 
Forced him to look within, to find the light, 
Reflecting there, his past remembered well, 

And in self pity yearned the tale to tell. 





He saw a changing play, with sorrows rife, 
Played on the one unchanging string of life; 
Then, calling to his aid his minion, Thought, 
A magic harp, of but one string he wrought. 


And o’er that mystic string, in pensive wail, 
He tells to souls without his tragic tale. 
No usual music hear they, listening, 

But sentient words vibrating o’er that string. 


As, plaintively, a child, late gone astray, 
Tells of the hurts it met with on the way, 
And cannot all forget, though now it knows 
It nears its home—its refuge from all woes— 


That lonely soul its recollections plain 

To hearers, thrilled to sweet responsive pain 
By memories that stir each soul to tears, 
As ’twere its own sad story that it hears; 


For, differing from that wild, sweet Israfel, 

Whose own heart was his lute, when he did sing, 

This prisoned soul, that sings so wildly well, 

Vibrates all heart-strings—touching that one string. 
Los Angeles. 
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THE CARD-HANDLER 
By JAMES D. KIRKPATRICK 
OE hired out as an irrigator merely to mask his true pro- 
fession ; in reality he “handled the cards” for a living. 

Hired men are so scarce in Montana during July that 

he had to ply his shovel very little each day to keep his 

place on Knapp’s ranch. The long summer twilights of 
every evening found him seated in the corner of one or the other of 
the bunk houses, preying upon the wages of the other men. 

He was very smooth in the way he did everything. Mrs. Knapp 
regarded him as quite an exemplary young man. He changed his 
working shirt frequently and wore overalls that fitted him. At the 
family table he appeared very much to advantage, he did not devote 
all of his time to feeding, but conversed with Mr. and Mrs. Knapp, 
passed dishes without being asked, and ate with his fork. He spoke 
good English; most agreeable to all, he gracefully stroked the coffee 
from his moustache with a clean red handkerchief. 

The men, however, suspected him. He always took his seat in a 
corner, where no one could watch him play his hand, and he was 
always winner at the end of the evening. 

Big Jean had no traits in common with Joe. Deep drinking had 
brought him so low that the poor-house loomed gloomilv before his 
heavy eyes—eyes reddened by alcohol and turned apart by an uites- 
nal disorder. Old habit made him smooth his hair, and, if there was 
water in the bucket, wash his hands and face before sitting down to 
the table. Once seated, he ate in silence, eyes fixed upon the table. 
Small wonder that Jean’s bleared blue eyes and scarred face suf- 
fered by comparison with Joe’s quick black eyes and smooth-shaven, 
regular features. This awkward, sodden Jean had a heart of gold, 
but it was disguised from women like Mrs. Knapp. Men doubted 
him, for he was so untrustworthy when a saloon was near. But the 
horses knew him, in their dumb, instinctive way. He never let them 
thirst, no matter how many check-reins must be let down, and he 
stole oats for them when they were not otherwise provided. When 
the nervous animals reared and staggered on rocky hillside footing, 
his shattered nerves gave way and he roared brutal curses at them. 
But at the end he said: 

“Ye poor devils, ye can’t he’p yerselves, I reckon. ’Tain’t natteral 
for to pull with nothin’ in yer and them rocks rollin’ under yer. 
Come, lead up thar, Doc, ye lazy cuss!” 

The worst horses worked for him after a time. 

Joe fleeced Jean one evening. Little craft was required to manip- 
ulate the shears; Jean was so weighted down by reason of years of 
drunkenness and contempt of well-dressed people that his percep- 
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tion was blunted. Joe drew the rude table into his accustomed cor- 
ner, seated himself on a cracker-box behind it, with deft and con- 
fident hand sorted three acres and a pair of kings out of the pack, 
and called upon Jean to be sociable and have a game. Jean silently 
drew up a box opposite Joe. The latter produced a bottle of whiskey 
and the abridged pack of cards. Then, by the light of a candle and 
the waning twilight, the game commenced. Jean had a little luck 
now and then, but when a good plump jack-pot lay on the table the 
aces and kings emerged and prevailed. When Jean’s July wages 
had gone across the table into neat cylindrical piles at Joe’s right 
hand, I. O. U.’s for the wages of August began to pass across the 
table. 

By this time three more men had lounged in and were watching 
Jean play his hand. All of them had previously lost to Joe. One 
of them nudged Jean with his knee, gave him a meaning look, and 
advised him: 

“Bite it off here, Jean. Ye’re cleaned out.” 

Jean considered heavily for a moment his worthless hand and his 
sleek opponent. The fruits of a month’s hard work lay there across 
the table. No wonder; he had held scarcely a pair of face-cards to 
defend them. Certainty and anger flared up out of an hour’s sus- 
picion. He got to his feet with his fists clenched on the table and 
kicked his box backward. Leaning forward, he fixed one of his 
bloodshot eyes on Joe’s face and growled: 

“Ye or’nary dog, ye've bit me, ain't yer? Ye’ve raked my last 
red out o’ me, an’ more. Jes’ stan’ out there in the floor and I'll 
pound some o’ yer black blood out o’ yer.” 

Joe was no coward, but there were two kings and an ace still 
clasped between his knees, and both his hands were perforce “above 
board.” If he stood up, a face-card might flutter out into sight and 
be his death-warrant. The candle was wedged between two nails 
so high up the wall that he could not knock it over by apparent awk- 
wardness. 

“Ain’t you got any sporting blood in you, Jean? Can’t you lose 
like a gentleman? You talk as though I didn’t play fair. If I 
thought you meant that, I’d put lead in you, right where you stand.” 

The three onlookers sneered. Jean lowered at him a moment. 
Then the four went out and left Joe behind the table. 

During that night a herd of range-horses among the neighboring 
buttes got thirsty and trotted off in search of bottom-land and water. 
Instinctively they turned toward the irrigating ditches within the 
ranch fence. As they approached the fence, they smelled the alfalfa 
and water and excited each other into a stampede. When they 
reached the fence, down went post and barbed-wire like so much 
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pack-thread. Their thirst satiated, they stayed on and breakfasted 
on the alfalfa. 

This convivial band caught the attention of the men when they 
turned out next morning. In a moment two saddle-horses were 
brought and saddled. Jean mounted one and set off to expel the 
marauders. 

“Kin you stick a horse, Joe?” said a man. 

Joe saw in a flash by the sneering faces about that the men had 
been discussing him in the night—doubting his courage, his ability, 
and his honor. Now he must show himself the equal of any of 
them, or be drummed out of camp. 

“Sure!” said he, and mounted the bronco. He could ride a well- 
broken horse as well as any man, but cards by night and sleep by 
day had sapped his nerve and strength. He knew this bronco to be 
only half broken and more than half “mean.” First came two vio- 
lent bucks. He lost his right stirrup, but maintained his seat. Then 
the horse bolted. Jean already had the band of range-horses started 
toward the breach in the fence. Joe’s bronco took the bit between 
his teeth and made in the same direction, at an acute angle with the 
fence. The determined rider, struggling to regain the lost stirrup, 
was deaf to the cries of “Jump, jump,” from the men. Hoping to 
pass through the breach or to regain control of his horse, used to 
taking desperate chances to gain his ends, he clung to cantle and 
reins until too late. The infuriated bronco suddenly swerved close 
t- the fence. In a ninstant the cruel barbs cut through stirrup- 
leather, overalls, flesh and bone. A scream from the horse and a 
hoarse cry from Joe. The man hung quivering on the top strand 
of barbs, while the wretched horse stood on his hind legs in the open 
and struck out with his fore feet, as if to defend his lacerated 
shoulder. 

With a sick heart Jean lifted Joe from the wire that was torturing 
his body and laid him upon his back in a dry ditch. With hands that 
trembled from drink, but not from alarm, he cut away a latigo from 
his saddle and knotted it into a rough tourniquet. Then he placed 
Joe’s now unconscious body across his saddle, and, while another 
man supported the body in position, walked the horse home. 

They put Joe on the bed in the spare-room of the cabin; there he 
lay, still as death, until the doctor was brought from town, eight 
miles away. Mrs. Knapp fluttered about and wrung her hands until 
the latter had done his work and gone. Then she set about to nurse 
Joe. 

The nursing went well until next day. Mrs. Knapp went fre- 
quently to the bedside of the “poor boy,” and shed a few tears when- 
ever she smoothed the blankets that covered the mutilated form. 
But in the middle of the next forenoon delirium came upon the suf- 
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ferer. Out came the story of his life—how he had deserted his wife, 
lived vilely, debased himself to the lowest levels. The thread of 
his narrative was frequently broken, but the details were too vivid; 
so Mrs. Knapp announced at noon that she would take no more 
care of “that low gambler.” 

“Who'll do it, then?” asked Jean, bluntly. 

“You can, if you are so interested.” 

“T b’leeve I might as well,” said Jean. 

Morning, noon and night Jean gave his clumsy ministrations to 
Joe. Between times the patient raved and raved and cared for him- 
self as best he could. The doctor came from time to time to change 
the bandages. Jean heard him say that, unless Joe were kept cleaner, 
he would die. That night Jean heated a ten-gallon can of water, 
threw his own grimy blankets into a tub, and poared the boiling 
water onto them. He stirred them round and round with an axe- 
handle until he could bear to put his hands in the water. Then 
came a long and awkward scrubbing, after which he hung them out 
to dry on the wire-fence. 

“They look kind o’ dirty,” he muttered next day, when he took 
them in, “but it’s clean dirt.” So he changed Joe’s bedding. 

At length the fever burned itself out, and Joe’s wits came back to 
him. Strength came gradually to his body, but the leg was maimed 
and useless. When a man is case-hardened, as Joe was, he keeps 
his pain and grief to himself. He lay suffering like a dumb beast, 
merely waiting for what fate should next put upon him. He saw 
no hope but to turn professional card-sharper. Meanwhile he 
awaited in silence the restoration of his strength. 

In early October the time came when he could and must depart. 
The boundless hospitality of pioneering days still obtains in Mon- 
tana. He knew that it would be a long time before Mr. Knapp 
would ask him to go, but he was full of that spirit of the adventurer 
which makes him detest dependency. As soon as he was able to 
hobble about on crutches, he asked Jean to take him to town the 
next time he drove in. 

Next day, before breakfast, Jean told Joe that after breakfast 
he was to drive to town with a load of baled alfalfa, and Joe might 
go with him. Joe’s clothes were already packed into a bundle, so 
all he had to do was to eat his last meal at the table where he had 
once made himself so agreeable. He ate in silence, heedless of 
others, his head bent forward. This is the attitude that prevaiis 
among men who have played their high cards and lost the stakes 
early in life’s game, but are too inert, or too “game,” to withdraw 
before the hopeless end. When he saw Jean go to harness his 
team, he left the table, without saying good-bye, and swung himself 
on his crutches out to the big wagon. 
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The morning was cold and clear, the air fresh and sweet. Joe 
would not look about at the familiar objects of ranch life—the har- 
rows and mowers, huge-timbered corral, sage-brush, and spooled 
barbed-wire. He did not care to have them too fresh in his mind 
when he settled himself for life amid cigar-smoke and lewd pic- 
tures. Until Jean came to help him up to the wagon-seat, he kept 
his eyes upon a certain shoulder of Iron Mountain. This projec- 
tion was called Gopher Ridge, because one “Dad,” after the vicissi- 
tudes of a life’s prospecting, had settled upon that ridge and 
“gophered” in search of gold until death quieted his futile pick. 
Dad had died, as so many prospectors do, with his boots on, chilling 
beneath grimy blankets, terribly athirst because there was no one to 
give him water. Joe gazed at the great shoulder, bristling with fire- 
killed trees, and considered how a crippled gambler must come to 
his end. 

Once mounted upon the high seat, with the crutches wedged be- 
tween two bales of hay to keep them safe, the two became silent. 
Thus they remained for a mile, while the big horses went at a jog- 
trot over the level floor of the valley. Now and then a rabbit started 
from behind a sage-bush and skipped away up the side of some butte. 
Joe sat with his eyes on the near “wheeler,” and Jean never once 
turned his eyes from his team. A big rattlesnake, overtaken while 
crossing the road, coiled himself below his hateful head and sent 
up a loud whir-r-r, with no effect upon the two men. The iron-shod 
hoofs beat him down or left him unharmed—neither of them looked 
to see. A western ranch-man is in a very distracted state of mind 
when he does not attend to the killing of each “rattler” that he 
meets. At the end of a mile they had to cross a gulch diagonally. 
The road sidled into the gulch on one side, and sidled out again on 
the other. Accordingly, the wagon careened to left and to right, al- 
ternately, during the passage. Because the hay pressed on the back 
of the seat, preventing his clinging to it, and because he had but one 
foot to brace with, Joe well-nigh slipped from the seat and under 
the wheels, when the wagon lurched to the left. Jean deftly grasped 
the reins in his right hand and supported Joe with his left until the 
wagon righted. 

“You like to got yours, that time,” said Jean. 

“TI wish to God I had,” said Joe, gruffly. 

“Ye ain’t turnin’ yer toes up yet, are ye? I thought ye had more 
grit 

“*Tain’t the grit that I ain’t got, Jean. I ain’t got no reason to 
go on livin’. I’m down and out. I used to like doin’ men at cards, 
just to be smarter than they was. I reckon I can go on doin’ ’em, 
unless I get plugged, sometime. But what fun’ll I get out of it? 
Ain’t card-handlin’ my job now? Ain’t I got to work at it like any 
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Guinny in the ditch? You're dam’ right, | have. And when I get 
so as I can’t make good at the shufflin’, they'll send me over the 
road like a hobo.” 

“What did ye do before ye began card-handlin’?” queried Jean, 
when he had pondered the other’s words for a time. 

“Compositin’. It was in Duluth—had a wife, an’ kids, and all 
that. My wife, she kicked too much because I was out with the 
boys, pokerin’, about every night. I got sick of it, and skipped out.” 

“What’s compositin’ ?” 

“Settin’ up type to print with.” 

“Kin ye do it without two legs?” 

“T reckon.” 

“Why don’t ye go back an’ find yer wife an’ tell her yer goin’ 
to settle down and work steady again?” 

No answer came. They rode on once more in silence, already ap- 
proaching town. To the left were ranches, guarded by miles and 
miles of barbed-wire. To the right lay government land, sloping 
back to huge buttes a mile away. On top of these, resembling so 
many animals from a toy Noah’s Ark, grazed two or three bands 
of range-horses. Joe was striving to think clearly; to face himself 
as he used to be; to imagine how his wife would receive him. Jean, 
with awkward courtesy, stared at the distant horses as if to decipher 
their brands. 

After a long time Joe asked: ‘‘What was that you said about 
goin’ back? I was thinkin’ about som’thin’ else.” 

Jean repeated his suggestion. Joe’s brow was clear and his cheeks 
were flushed. His mind was already made up to go, but he wanted 
to test his own sincerity by a little argument. 

“You've got money enough, ain’t ye?” ended Jean. 

“Yes; it don’t take but about thirty dollars. But I was thinkin’, 
if this idea of goin’ home is such a doggone good one, why don’t 
you go home yourself? You can’t stick it out at hard work, an’ 
drinkin’ like you do, more than a couple of years.” 

“T know it,” assented Jean, in his thick voice. “My eyes is gettin’ 
bad fast. I’ve got a sister out in St. Joe that “d be glad to see 
me, but I’m ashamed to go ‘round her. I’m so low down an’ or’nary, 
nothin’ can’t he’p me.” 

“When I skipped out,” said Joe, “my old woman told me that 
she'd rather see me in hell than ‘round teachin’ the kids to go wrong.” 

“You go back home,” said Jean, blinking his blood-shot eyes. 

“I reckon I will,” said Joe; and Jean turned the horses down a 
side-street toward the railroad station. 

Nordhoff, Cal. 
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THE FAITH OF HIS MOTHER 
By ROSE L. ELLERBE. 

—SSAqHE crisp, sun-baked greasewood stalks crackled and 
snapped like a cheerful wood blaze, although the foot- 
steps of Epifanio were not heavy. Hardened as he 
). was to the burning noonday heats and the nightly 
chills of the desert side of the mountains, the boy 
panted in the parching air, and lifted his heavy sombrero to catch 
any possible stirring breeze. Then he plunged down a bank and 
across a wide “wash” of sand and broken rock, so hot that it burned 
the soles like coals of living fire. Beyond, close to the river of white 
sand—that was sometimes a river of fleeting waters—stood a clump 
of sycamores, each one warped and deformed by wind and drought; 
some of them dying from the fatal sapping of the mistletoe. The 
roots of one doomed giant had thrown up a lusty group of sprouts. 
Epifanio crept beneath the shelter of their broad, heat-wilted leaves, 
laid down his gun and empty game-bag, and, with a sense of re- 

turning comfort, let his eyelids fall. 

The sun had almost slipped behind the mountains when the sleeper 
was aroused by the crunching of footsteps. He turned upon his 
stomach and peered out cautiously. A man had left the trail and 
was seeking the shade of the sycamores. Epifanio recognized the 
type at once—a desert miner trailing to the outside. Another glance 
at the shuffling, uncertain stepping, and the vacancy in the desert- 
blackened and sharpened face, revealed why the stranger was here, 
miles from the main road through the pass. The miner stumbled 
to a seat in the first patch of shade, brushed off his flopping hat with 
an impatient gesture, and took a long, eager gulp from the flask in 
his hand. Presently he raised himself upon his knees and began to 
look about him with an air of secrecy that made Epifanio hold his 
breath. Evidently his neighbor was in a suspicious mood, and the 
revolver in its holster behind the flat hip was conspicuous. It was 
well that the searching eyes wavered and blinked foolishly. Satis- 
fied, the man sat down again, drew a chamois money-bag from his 
breast and poured a little stream of coin into a bandanna in his lap. 
Epifanio could not see it, but as the owner mumbled to himself and 
fumbled it back into the bag, he caught the gleam of gold. The 
dazed brain lost count, the enticing clink of coin again followed a 
angry shake of the bag, and again, with many pauses and curses, 
the money was replaced. At last the capitalist was reassured. He 
dropped the bag back into its safety-deposit, took another drink, ad- 
justed his hat for a pillow and lay down. Soon the rasping breath 
of drunken sleep defiled the solemn desert stillness. 

Epifanio remained motionless and thought—or perhaps he only 
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felt. He had no schooling but that of Nature and circumstances. 
His life had been passed in this niggardly valley, facing the mystery 
of the great waste. Here he had sown and reaped the handful of 
barley from the little level patches of the ranch, and herded the few 
head of stock, or chopped wood in the mountains above. Only since 
his father had been killed down there on the railroad, and dry year 
upon dry year had cut short the crops and starved the beasts, he had 
worked for a few months as a section-hand and had gone once into 
the desert with a prospector whose “prospect” had vanished, after 
weeks of deadly toil, leaving the laborers without pay. 

The best days that he had known had been spent in the cajions, 
and on the ridges of his mountains, with gun in hand, seeking deer, 
rabbits, ground-squirrels—anything that might fill an empty stomach 
when rations were scant and there was no “dinero.” It was one of 
these times now. The day before, his mother had agreed with him 
that he must go down to the railroad station and seek work. He 
should have started that morning, but a fire was running on the 
other side of the range. It was possible that a deer or two might 
flee over the divide; or, at any rate, a bag of rabbit or quail would 
help his mother tide over the days of waiting. There was only the 
milk from one half-starved cow and the hatful of potatoes that the 
dribblings from their spring had kept alive. 

The situation began to shape itself in Epifanio’s mind. His 
mother, who always had a smile and a cheering word for her son, 
however scant the fare or pitiless the elements, stood out sharply 
in his vision. They had been close companions. He had lived his 
childhood and youth largely in hers, as she told him over and over 
again of that “bonita ciudad de Mejico,” which was still home to 
her; of its cathedral and its schools, and of her father, who had 
been “un hacendado, muy rico.” The hope of returning some day 
to her childhood home had been constant and strong. “It is not 
lonely and still, as this place, nor full of strange screams and rush- 
ing ears and wagons, like San Bernardino. It is a place of beauty 
and peace,” she would declare with vivid gestures. And the father, 
on his brief visits to his home, would answer soothingly, “Si, si, 
Teresa; some day we shall go back to that Sonora to leave our 
bones.” 

But her heart had grown faint of late. Last week she had spoken 
sadly, “I shall never see ‘la bonita ciudad’ again, son, nor the graves 
of my people. But, chiquito, when I die thou wilt take me down 
to Agua Mansa and lay me in consecrated ground, no?” 

The son had thrown away a half-smoked cigarette and had sworn 
with strong words that she should live for many years, and should 
yet go back to Sonora and see her old home and the grave of her 
father. 
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His mother’s heart-rooted desire—and the gold there on the 
miner’s breast. There was a connection between the two that must 
be solved. The boy had never before held a thought so closely, so 
consecutively. His head was dizzy with the effort; but he saw it 
all clearly. 

The gold once in his own breast, the rest would be simple. His 
mother must take to the mountains with him. On the high trails of 
the San Jacintos they would be safe. Their own countrymen and 
the Indians whom they might meet, would never betray them to the 
Americanos. Far to the southward his mother had a kinsman. There 
they could rest and outfit for the trip to Sonora. 

His plans settled, Epifanio backed out from his lair and carefully 
scrutinized the mesa, the trails, the hills beyond, the entire horizon. 
Every clump and hillock, every rock and gulch was familiar, and 
he was soon satisfied that no human eye was upon him. Then he 
bent over the man while he penetrated with his eye the hiding place 
of the gold. With cautious touches, he unbuttoned the heavy shirt, 
inserted his fingers and lifted the bag from the swelling chest. As 
it swung free, the man stirred, threw up an arm and raised his head. 
With the bag in his clenched hand, Epifanio struck him a sharp blow 
on he forehead and the old man dropped back to the ground. The 
boy was terrified. He crouched low and listened with straining ears 
for breath. Then he straightened up. He had not meant to hurt 
the old man; surely it was not death there before him. But—if it 
were—there was no moment to spare. They must strike the trail and 
hide in the mountains as soon as possible. He looked about once 
more, with sure instinct doubled once or twice upon his own tracks, 
then struck out swiftly but warily, across the rising ground, toward 
his home cafion. As he turned the bend that brought into view a 
low adobe house, backed against a hill so barren that every stone 
and water-gash stood out in sharp ugliness, a moman arose from 
the doorstep and came to meet him. 

“Hola, son,” she cried, “but thou hast been gone long. Thy game- 
bag empty! ’sta malo,” and she laughed. Then as she looked into 
his face she perceived that her boy was no longer a boy. 

“What hast thou?” she questioned rapidly. “What has hap- 
pened ?” 

His answer had been rehearsed. “There is no more feed or game 
in this cursed country, madre. We will stay here no longer to starve. 
Tonight—this very night, we will start and go to Juan Hermosillas. 
We will be there nearer thy blessed ‘ciudad.’ ” 

She caught his arm. “What is it, my son? What hast thou 
done ?” 

“It is only that I am sick of this country and the hardness of it,” 
he answered with poorly feigned indifference. “Come, put together 
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what thou wilt not leave—it is little enough, God knows—and we 
will start. It is moonlight, and the days are too hot for journeying 
now.” 

“My son, what hast thou done? Tell me.” she commanded. He 
had never disobeyed that tone. Slowly he drew out the bag of gold 
and held it before her. 

“It is gold,” he whispered, “enough to take us to that good coun- 
try, ‘el Mejico,’ and te buy a bit of land where thou canst live in 
peace.” 

“Gold! Holy Mother! But where?” 

The light in her eyes compelled the unwilling confession: “I took 
it from a drunken man down there under the sycamores.” 

“Holy Virgin,” she wailed, “my son a thief!” and then she clutched 
his arm. “Is that all?” she gasped. ‘“Didst thou—art thou a mur- 
derer also?” 

“No!” he lied, sharply. “I did not hurt the man.” 

“A thief! Holy Mother!” she repeated hysterically, then shook 
his arm. “Drunk, didst thou say? Then perhaps he has not yet 
found his loss. Take the gold back to him, my son, take it back!” 

Epifanio Lopez braced himself, stubbornly. “I will not do that,” 
he said, decisively. “The man is a miner. He can get more gold. 
But we—we will have this—or none. It is the chance the Holy 
Mother has put in our way.” 

He went inside the house and ate the food that waited for him. 
The mother sat down on the step again and drew the black cloth 
that had slipped to her shoulders over her face, while she moaned 
and prayed. 

“She will not stay alone,” Epifanio thought, “she will come when 
she finds that I go.” He brought out ammunition and reloaded 
shells enough to fill up his cartridge-belt. Then he moved about the 
house, making his few preparations. When all was ready he went 
to her. 

“Come, little mother,” he pleaded. “Come 
days in the mountains, and then we will be at Juan’s. We shall find 
horses and a wagon there, and it is not far to Sonora. Juan said 
that.” 

She looked up at him with a face pitiful in its long and despair. 

“T cannot go, hijo; that money is bad money. The saints and the 
Virgin will not bless it, and they will curse thee. And, Epifanio, I 
care not so much now for the old home. They are all gone—mi 
all! I care more that the saints shall love thee, 


it is but two or three 








padre, mi madre 
my son.” 

He listened without understanding. The saints and the Virgin 
were very hazy, distant unrealities ; the gold, warm on his heart, was 
real and present. He made one more appeal which she, with sobs, 
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denied ; then he left her and started along the trail that led to the 
heart of the mountains. He turned, after going some distance, and 
looked back. He could just distinguish her black figure kneeling 
against the blackness of the doorway. She was praying, he knew. 
He had been a few times with her to the little Catholic church down 
at Agua Mansa, fifty miles away, but knew nothing of what was 
taught there, except as the words and the life of his mother had 
shown it to him. He could not understand why there should be 
saints and crossings and fasts; he could not comprehend why the 
Holy Mother and the Son—and God Himself—should trouble about 
the doings of Epifanio Lopez. But such was the faith of his mother. 

In a little while he again stopped and looked behind. It was too 
dark now to distinguish anything at the doorway ; but his eye caught 
a slight black shape moving swiftly down the path. His mother 
was going to find his victim! 

If she should find the man down there dead—if she should know 
her son a liar and a murderer! Terror griped his heart. He was 
powerless to move, although the impulse to rush forward and hide 
in the darkness ahead was strong upon him. Dropping to his knees 
and lifting his hands high, he prayed aloud. “Oh, Holy Mother of 
Jesus and all of the saints, John and James and Peter and—Teresa, 
and all of you—don’t let that man die! I will give him back his 
gold. I will burn a candle in the shrine, if you will only keep him 
alive! Holy Virgin, hear me, hear me!” 

Strength came back to him and he began to run down the cajion. 
The moon was not yet up and he stumbled and leaped over the rock- 
strewn trail in darkness. As he hurried into the open valley and 
neared the sycamores, the moon slid above the mountains and he 
could see distinctly a dark form beside a prostrate body. Poised in 
tense waiting, he watched his mother put the bottle to the lips, bathe 
the forehead, and chafe the great, coarse hands with her slender 
fingers. After what seemed endless time, the man suddenly drew up 
his knees, breathed stertorously, and, half turning, settled into a 
more comfortable position. Epifanio came swiftly forward and 
knelt by the two. As his mother lifted her face to his, he saw a 
marvelous transformation, from heart-crushing despair to joy be- 
yond speech. His own veins beat full with gladness. He took the 
gold from his breast and she, with deft fingers, held the shirt open. 
The sack slipped back into place. The man stirred uneasily, then 
sank into sleep. 

Without words the mother and son walked softly through the 
moon-bathed valley and along the hard path, flecked with soft light 
and black shadows, that wound through their own cafion. Within the 
cabin the woman threw herself upon the floor in front of the niche 
in the adobe wall that held a crude picture of the Mother and Child, 
over which was draped the rosary and cross of her girlhood. Laugh- 
‘ng, weeping and gesticulating with all the ardor of her warm blood, 
she poured out a torrent of broken thanks. The son, with a grave 
face, lit a bit of tallow candle and set it within the shrine. Then he 
knelt awkwardly beside his mother and crossing himself, muttered, 
“Gracias, senora Virgin! Gracias!” 

Los Angeles. 
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ORLEANS INDIAN LEGENDS 
By MELCENA BURNS DENN} 


oe YOU know the bird the Indians call A-sach-wan- 
neesh-amor, the moss-eater? You see him by the 
streams, hopping around, eating moss. We call him 
the water-ousel. 

Once upon a time A-sach-wan-neesh-amor was a 
man. He always could be found by some stream fishing. Every 
day he would catch asalmon. As soon as he caught it, he would 
cut off its tail, with a little bit of the meat attached, and lay it 
aside. Then he would build a fire, cook all the rest, and eat it. 
When night came he would go home to his wife and children, and 
hand them the tail for their supper. 

“It’s all I have,” he would say. “When I caught the fish some 
bad Indians came and took it all away but this.” 

Then he would sit down with his hungry family and eat his 
share of the tail. 

This went on for a long while, till his wife and children grew 
starved and thin. And still they did not complain, but made out 
with the tail as best they could. At last one day when the man 
went down to the stream to fish, the mother sent one of the chil- 
dren after him to watch till the bad Indians came. She wanted 
to know who they were. 

The child hid, and after a while the father caught a fine big 
salmon. He laid him on a rock, took his knife, cut off a section 
next to the tail, laid it by, and then went to work to cook the rest. 

The child watched till he had eaten it every bit. Ther she ran 
home to her mother. 

That night, when the fisherman went home with the tail, he 
found his house empty. He looked all around. No one was in 
sight. He called. There was not a sound, 

Then the fisherman began to run around, hunting everywhere 
and calling. The place was empty. He stood in the door look- 
ing away down the valley. There was a smoke. 

“Ah,” he thought, “that is my woman’s smoke.” So he started 
running as fast as he could, he was so glad at the thought that it 
was her smoke. He ran and ran until he reached the place where 
he had seen the smoke. He looked about. There was nothing. 
Only frogs jumping into the river. It sounded like laughing. 

He looked back towards his home. There he saw another 
smoke. So he started running back. He called aloud, he was so 
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glad, and stopped to listen. No sound, only frogs jumping. It 
sounded like laughing. 

On he went. He ran as fast as he could, and he could see the 
smoke all the way. When he got there and ran inside, there was 
no fire. The place was empty. Only mice were running. It 
sounded like laughing. 

He called out for his wife, and listened. There was no sound, 
only mice running. He could not bear their laughing. He 
caught one. 

“Tell me where my wife has gone,” he said. 

The little mouse laughed again. 

“Tell me, or I'll kill you!” 

Then the mouse got scared. 

“I don’t want to tell,” it said. 

The man got out his knife. 

The mouse pointed to an Indian mortar, a stone with a hole 
rounded out in it from grinding acorns. 

“Down that hole,” said the mouse. 

The man went down the hole himself. He came into another 
country, down below, that was just like ours. There were moun- 
tains and rivers and trees and bushes, but there were no pine- 
trees on the mountains there, any more than there were at that 
time in the upper world. There were lakes and meadows and a 
beautiful trail winding about. 

The fisherman looked as far as he could see, and at last his 
eyes found his wife and children. They were far away, climbing 
a mountain, and their faces were turned away from him. 

He started running as fast as he could, and calling with all the 
breath he had. But they did not turn back. The closer he got 
the more he called, but not one of them turned a head. They 
went on, climbing slowly, one behind another, following the crest 
of the ridge. 

At last he got close enough to hear what they said, but not 
one of them turned to look at him. This is what the mother said: 
“Do not turn; do not listen; do not look.” 

“Let me talk,” he begged, but they did not listen. 

Then he grew angry and clutched the child, that was nearest 
him. He struck her with his fist and she changed to a pine-tree. 
Then he struck the next child, and she turned to a pine-tree too. 
But when he was about to strike the woman, she turned on him 
and he changed into a small black bird. 

“You be that kind!” she said. “Live by the water and eat 
moss. See salmon and want to catch it, and cut off its tail and 
eat all the rest. But hop about instead, always by the water, 
always eating moss.” So she changed him to A-sach-wan-neesh- 
amor, the moss-eating bird, and that he still is to this day. 

Then she changed herself to another pine-tree, and she and her 
children still go one by one. climbing the mountains Indian file, 
never turning, never listening, never looking back—always 
climbing, climbing, climbing. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
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FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
By M. I. POWERS 
a IS strange, the erroneous ideas one sometimes gets of a place 
(e | in a general desultory way without actual knowledge. A 
’ : prominent San Franciscan, in Flagstaff last summer, enjoying 
the cool, delightful climate for the first time, remarked, “I! 





Sax. —) always had the idea that Flagstaff, being in Arizona, was a 
hot desert sort of a place. This is certainly a perfect summer climate.” 

He was right. The climate in the summer and autumn is unsurpassed 
Che glorious sunshine, the dry bracing air and the cool delightful tempera 
ture afford a welcome relief from the heat and dust of the city and the 
depressing sultriness of the lower altitudes Asthmatics find relief here: and 
the climate-is excellent for bronchial and tubercular troubles, particularly 
adapted because of the dryiness to living and sleeping out of doors 

Flagstaff, further, possesses more points of interest, not found elsewhere, 
and within easily accessible distance, than many more widely known resorts 
The San Francisco peaks, with an elevation of nearly 14,000 feet above the 
sea-level, afford from the summit, easily accessible in a day's trip, one of 
the most magnificent views to be obtained anywhere. From here can be 
seen portions of several states and the Painted Desert. 

A few hours drive through the pines brings one to the lava beds and 
Sunset Crater, an apparently frozen sea of lava surrounding extinct vol- 
canoes. The Cliff Dwellings but nine miles away, the Cave Dwellings, Lake 
Mary and other nearby points give opportunity for many drives and trips 
through picturesque woods and cafions. Pictures of some of these places 
may be seen in the December number of Out WeEs1 

Oak Creck, with its trout-stream and roses in a canon with sheer walls 
of rock 1000 feet high, is a splendid place for an outing of days or weeks 
Seaver Creek, Montezuma’s Castle, the cafion of the Little Colorado, and 
last but not least the Grand Caton of Arizona are yearly visited in many 
overland trips from Flagstaff. It is an outfitting point for that weirdest of 
all religious ceremonies, the Moqui Snake Dance 

Commercially, Flagstaff is a lively little city of 2000 inhabitants, situated on 
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A FLAGSTAFF BUSINESS STREET 


the main line of the Santa Fé, 344 miles west of Albuquerque and 544 miles 
east of Los Angeles. It nestles in the pines at the foot of the San Francisco 
mountains, the town itself having an elevation of nearly 7,000 feet above sea 


level, with an abundance of spring water for city use lhe water system 
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CITIZEN'S BANK, FLAGSTAFI 
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Photo by A. E. Hackett 
NORTHERN ARIZONA NORMAL SCHOOL AND DORMITORY, FLAGSTAFF 


also supplies the Arizona Lumber and Timber Company plant and during 
certain periods of the year the Santa lé Railway he question of an addi 
tional reservoir, for storage of the water wasted through the overflow of the 
present reservoir, is being strongly agitated, and this will no doubt be built 
in the near future Vhis will furnish ample water for commercial enterprises 


Lumbering, stock-raising and ranching are the principal industries. It is 


the supply-point for trading posts and settlements for a radius of a hundred 
miles around. It has two excellently appointed hotels, two successful banks, a 
large department store, and other stores representing exclusive lines of dry 
goods, groceries, gents’ furnishings and drugs, with the usual complement 
of restaurants and other business houses. Four churches are represented 
with suitable structures, one nearing completion, built of sandstone at a cost 
of ten thousand dollars 

Mlagstaff is the home of the Northern Arizona Normal School, a territorial 
institution, and the Lowell Observatory, famous for the work of Professor 


Lowell in the study of the planet Mars 
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EMERSON SCHOOL, FLAGSTAFI 
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One large sawmill gives employment to three or four hundred men; anothet 
mill is in the course of construction. An extensive article on the lumber 
industry of Northern Arizona appeared in the December number of this 
magazine. The country immediately tributary to Flagstaff being in the San 
Francisco Mountain reserve, stock-grazing is under supervision of the United 
States government. Large areas of open range outside of the reserve are 


also tributary and make this the supply point. 


Applications for homesteads in the reserve are referred to an inspector, 
and if the land is reported favorable for agricultural purposes, it is open to 
homestead. With the adoption of the system of dry farming now being 
taken up in New Mexico, under similar conditions with favorable results, 
and the utilization of the Department of Agriculture’s investigations in 
growing the hardy alfalfa and the wheat from Northern European countries, 
stock-raising and ranching will be largely increased. Ranchers raise upwards 

















COCONINO COUNTY COURT Housk, FLAGSTAFI 


of 100 bushels of potatoes to the acre, and an abundance of grain-hay. The 
mountain ranches supply quantities of garden produce, and the Oak Creek 
ranchers make several trips a week during the summer and fall months with 
fruit—mcelons, apples, pears and peaches. 

Arizona sandstone, quarried at Flagstaff, was used in the construction of 
the Brown Palace Hotel at Denver, and in public buildings at Los Angeles. 
The residence of Mr. Spreckels at San Francisco, built of this stone, with 
stood the fire following the earthquake better than any other stone, and will 
be rebuilt of the same material. 

Tufa rock, a gray stone, very light in weight and fire-proof, is unexcelled 
for fire-places and decorative purposes. It can be cut with an ordinary ax 
when first quarried, but hardens when exposed to the elements similar to 
cement. Lithograph-stone of an excellent quality can be quarried, and sam 
ples are now undergoing tests. It is pronounced by experts to be of as good 
quality as that imported at present from Germany Any information will be 
cheerfully furnished by the Board of Trade, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
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THE FAMOUS 


Santa Clara Valley and County 


CALIFORNIA 
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Sorting Prunes on Trays and Drying in the Open Air 


Santa Clara County Is Pre-eminently the Horticul- 
tural County of the State 


SAN J Pte Cx" 


Pronounced ‘‘San Ho-Say”’ 





Is in the heart of the Santa Clara Valley 50 miles south from San Francisco and is 
rapidly growing. The city is supported by the surrounding valley and its products. 
An elegant up-to-date cosmopolitan center with all modern conveniences and buildings. 
Secure a home where the boys and girls will grow up healthy, big and strong, 
and in the suinmer the fruit orchards offer employment to all who wish the out door 
life We have millions of Prune, Peach, Apricot and Cherry trees in the valley. 
For our new booklet send 2c stamp and address 


SAN JOSE, CAL., 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce $1.08" cat 





Jos. H. Rucker & Co., Real Estate. T. S. Mentgomery & Son, Real Estate. 
A. C. Darby, Real Estate. ° rnett, Real Estate. 
son & Temple, Real Estate. 





ob 
Van Fleet & Co., Real Estate. rs irst National Bank of San Jose. 
Case, Short A Ryan, Real Estate. tiarden City Hank and Trust Co, 
Engle Hrewery. A. Damonte & Co., Mig. Calif. Glace Fruits. 
Home Union, Groceries. The Bank of San Jose. 
Security State Bank of San Jose. 





} Bristol. 
Sh ver & Healey, Veterinary Surgeons. Cambers-Hayes Co., Furniture. 
Fred M. Stern, Send for Cowboy Outfit ae eye r-Dohrmann Co., Crockery. 


A. & LO; Hayes. 


Catalogue. Me 
The J. K. Armaby Co., Dried Fruit Packers. 


Red Star Laundry. 














HOTEL GREEN, Pasadena, Cal. 


Is the largest and finest fire-proof resort hotel inthe west. Conducted on both the Ameri- 


can and European plan. A Hotel of refinement and the highest standard of excellence. 
Surrounded by Parks. 


American Rates . ... . . . $4.00 and Up 
European Rates . ... . . . $1.50 and Up 


G. G. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 











“AA City Amid the 
Orange Groves”’ 








Picking Oranges—A Typical January Scene 


Covina i itua 1 on the Southern Pacific railroad and the new Covina line of 
the Pacific Electric, in the center of the world famed San Gabriel Valley, in a thickly 
populated neighborhood, has first class Grammar and High School, six churches, two 
national banks and savings bank, live newspapers, hotels, good stores, Carnegie 
library, ladies’ and men's club houses, electric lighting and power, gas and telephones 
and finer roads for automobiling than any other town or city in the United States. 
Abundance of pure water and the finest orange groves in the state. The place for a 
home, the place for investment 


Hourly trolley car service with Los Angeles. Runn ing time thirty-five minutes. 
For further information write to Board of Trade, Covina, Cal. 






















































We furnish an ex- 
act size pattern of every 
part and illustrated instruc- 
tions covering each step of the 
work. No tool experience neces- 
sary — with the Brooks System you 
cannot go . 

wrong. 

Our Big Free 
WMustrated Catalog tells how 21,311 inex- 
perienced people built boats by the Brooks 
System last year—quotes prices on pat- 
terns—knock-down frames with patterns to 
finish and complete knock-down boats ready 
to put together. Gives testimonials of a few 
builders with photographs of their boats 
and valuable boat information found no- 
where else 





Greatly Reduced Prices, Patterns 
Ci canoes and rowboats $1.5 
do g2.¢ Launches and sail 
boats, 20 ft. and under &4 
to 85. From 21 to 30 ft 


inclusive, $§ te Sr 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money refunded 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO 

Origtoators of the Patterns System of Most Huilding 


Ship St., Seginew, Mich., U.S. A. 
‘ : 


ormerty of Hay City M 





can be selected 

from a variety 

of designs in 

silver-plate. The 

illustration shows 

four exquisite 

patterns with hol- 

low handles—bear- 

ing the trade-mark 
of the famous 


‘1847 
ROGERS: BROS. 


This trade-mark on knives, 

forks, spoons, etc., designates 

the high standard of quality 

wich, through three genera 

tions, has earned for ** 1847 

ROGERS BROS,”’ ware the tivle of 
“Siiber Plate that Wears.”" 

Sold by all ‘eading dealers Onur 

Catalogue “C89 helps in making 

selections. Send for it 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
that al Silver Co., Sacocessor.) 
From left te right the illustration shows 


hire Proit Kuife Avon De rt Knife 
Vintage Medium Koife; Priscilla Dessert Knife, 








WOODLAND 


The Capital of 


Yolo County, California 


WOODLAND is only 86 miles from San 
Francisco and 22 miles from Sacramento, 
the State Capital. WOODLAND has twelve 
churches, three two-story grammar school 
buildings, one commodius high school, one 
Holy Rosary Academy, one well-equipped 
business college, the best talent obtainable 
for the schools, one Carnegie library build- 
ing, and fine free library, four social and 
literary clubs, twenty fraternal and bene- 
fit lodges one 200-barrel flour mill, one 
fruit cannery, two butter creameries, one 
fruit packing establishment, one winery, 
one olive oil and pickling plant, two large 
lumber yards, four solid banks, four ho- 
tels, one large city hall, one well-equipped 
fire department, four large grain and hay 
warehouses, a well conducted telephone 
system, an average rainfall of 17 inches, 
and many commodious business houses 
representing all lines of trade 

For further particulars address any of 
the following 

Bidwell & Reith, Real Estate 

Woodland Grain and Milling Co. 
R. E. Boyle, Books and Stationery 
Bank of Yolo 
Bank of Woodland 
Sierra Lumber Co, 
M. ¢ Campo, Rancher 














Irrigated 
Farms 


OF FIVE ACRES 
AND UPWARDS 


Fresno and Merced 
California 


MILLER AND LUX 
Los Banos, Merced County 


Calitornia 














Marysville 


Capital of Yuba County, California 








THE GARDN SPOT AND CITY 





OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 





Orange, Lemon, J-ime, Olive, Peach, 


Apricot, Pear, Berry, and Alfalfa 
Lands in Tracts to Suit 





Abundance of Water for Irrigation where Needed Giimate 


Prices $25 to $J00 per Acre. 


For particulars write MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, or any of the 
following well known firms 


Marysville Woolen Mill. Sperry Flour Co, 

J. R. Garrett Co., Wholesale Grocers. Cc. T. Aaron, Real Estate. 
Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields, Dredging. E. A. Forbes, Attorney. 
Valley Meat Co. The Rideout Bank, 

Decker, Jewett & Co., Bank M. J. Newkom, Real Estate. 


Hampton Hardware Co. 




















‘Oxnard 


The Beautiful 


The Home of 
American Beet 
Sugar Company 
Founded 1898) 












FIFTH STREET, LOOKING WEST 


Has now 3000 populatior Located in Ventura county, 66 miles from Los Angeles, in the best 
farming district in the state of California Every business known to first class California towns is 
represented here No property bought and sold for speculative purposes, and property is today worth 
par value Water works, electric light, two telephone and telegraph companies, two banks, best of 
schools, good churches 


For further information address 


Secretary Board of Trade 


f the following well known firms 


American Beet Sugar Co. Hill & Laubacher, Real Estate and Ins. 
Ventura County Power Co. Oxnard Furniture & Plumbing Co. 
Oxnard Livery & Feed Stable. Ww. R. Nor Oxnard News Agency. 
Lehmann Hros. ‘. K. de 


Robert Green, Barber. 











Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center,” 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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Escondido 
CALIFORNIA 





Offers great. 
inducements to the 
CITRUS and 
DECIDUOUS 
Fruit Growers 











FOUR-YEAR-OLD CITRUS ORCHARD 


It has the desired soil 

It has plenty of water—cheap 

It has an abundance of cheap land. It has foothill lands and valley lands 

It is in no danger of frosts 

The bearing citrus orchards this year netted their owners from $500.00 to 
$1000.00 per acre. 

It is the natural home of the raisin grape 

Don’t put your money in high priced lands, when you can buy better land here 


for a trifle—INVESTIGATE. 
Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Escondido, Cal. 
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Residence of HUTCHISON BROS. Paradise Valley 


National City, Cal. on San Diego, 


Five miles fri the business center of San Diego, an ideal residence suburb It 
is now being ptnatione with the Prcathes street railway, electric light and gas 
systems of that city 

Fruitful orange groves and lemons of the best grade supply an important citrus 
trade. Peaches, pears, plums and other deciduous fruits ripen to perfection 
Write for booklet to Secretary BOARD OF TRADE or any of the following 
Peoples State Bank, G. W. DeFord, Hay and Grain; A. E. Williams, Grocer; Paradise Valley 
Sanitarium, Hutchison Bros, Frank A. Kimball, Real Estate: San Diego Land Co., E. M. Fly, 
M. D.; M. K. Campbell, Phil C, Bauer, J. G. Fleming, Orange Grower; T. R. Palmer, Attorney; 


lL. Butler, Hardware; E. B. Leach, Lemon Shipper; Theo T. Johnson, M. D.; National City & 
Otay Railway. 













FOR SALE 
VERYWHERE 















This Well is on $50.00 per acre Land and 
at a Depth of 200 Feet in San Jacinto, 
Riverside County, California 


For Soil, 
Water, Cli- 


mate and 
Price 


This cannot be sur- 
passed in California 


For further infor- 


mation write 





San Jacinto, 


Chamber of Commerce, “tursea 











GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


CHARMING IN ITS INFINITE VARIETY 


For the Home _ Builder, 
ideal location and environ- 
ment. Fifteen minutes dis- 
tant by electric road from 
the city limits of Los An- 
geles. City conveniences 
with country comfort. 

Climate unsurpassed, free 
from extremes of heat and 
cold. Abundance of mountain 
water. 

For fruit growing, flower 
culture and vegetable garden- 
ing soil unsurpassed and a 
market at the door. 

Lots and acreage at reason- 
able figures; an investment— 
not a speculation, 























For further information write any of the following: 

Bank of Glendale, R. A. Blackburn, Real Estate; Holman & Campbell, Real Estate; Glendale Improve- 
ment Association, E D. Goode, County Road Overseer; T. Gilman Taylor, Seedsman; J. H. Wells, 
as U. Moyse, Wm. A. Anderson, Contractor and Builder; J. F. McIntyre, Lumber Yard; 

W. McIntyre, Real Estate; E. K. Grant, Contractor and Builder; Thos. O. Pierce, Livery; 
K.. & Tarr, General Merchandise; A. L. Bryant. M. D., Dr. R. E. Chase. 




















San Bernardino, California 




















Located in the center of a 






magnificent and fertile val- 






ley and reached by three 






transcontinental railroads 
the Salt Lake, Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific 


Population 15,000 


and Increasing Rapidly 


The city owns and op- 
erates a splendid water 
works system, the main 
supply coming from arte- 
sian wells, one of which 1s 
shown upon this page. 
Two electric and two gas 
companies insure low rates 
for these necessities. Many 
miles of paved streets and 
cement sidewalks add to 
the attractiveness of the 
city. 

Fully equipped trolley 
lines radiate from San 
Bernardino to all sur- 
rounding towns and com- 
munities. 

The scenic beauty with- 
in and surrounding the 
city is unexcelled in South- 















































San Bernardino’s Big Artesian Well No. 2, Capped 
Snow Capped Mt. San Bernardino in Distance ern California. 











As a business and commercial center San Bernardino ranks among the best in 
the State. 

First class schools, Public Library and churches of nearly all denominations. 

For booklet and further infcrmation address 







Secretary Board of Trade, San Bernardino, California 
The San Bernardino Merchants’ Protective Association 


or any of the following leading business firms: 












San Bernardino Realty Board. Conselidated Abstract & Title Guaranty 
Neff & Adair, Real Estate. Coa. 
Boyd & Scott, Real Estate & Insurance. Arrowhead Garage. 
Vestal & Hubbard, Real Estate & Ins. ‘ome Furniture Co. 
Star Realty Co., Real Estate. David R. Glass, President Business College 
Insurance, Loan & Land Co. Geo. M. Cooley Co., Hardware. 
Taylor Realty Co., Real Estate, Loans & Mrs. ©. H. Davis, Bradford Reoming House 
Insurance, W. W. Brisen, Jr. 
Cochran & Ridenbaugh (Miniature Orange Board of Trade. 
Groves, $300. San Bernardino National Bank 








San Bernardino Realty Co., Real Estate, H, M. Barton 
Insurance & Louns. H. W. Hagerman. 
Pioneer Abstract & Tithe Guaranty Co. T. A. Blakely. 






San Bernardino Abstract Co. 























“LaJolla 
By-the 
Sea” 














TT} , r 
J p s 
200, a 
5 ' 3 
CATHEDRAL ROCK en on 
— eee 7 earl I lolla offers to those seeking reside rs 
~ ~ € T \\ r 
Mary H. Fitzhugh, Real Estate. Mrs. A. P. Mills, Real Estate. 
Walter §. Lieber, Real Estate. L. A. & S&S. D. Beach R. R. Co. 
Cc. D. Rolfe, Real Estate. La Jolla Mdrse. Co. 
E. J. Swayne & Co., Real Estate. Le Jolle Improvement Ass'n. 


La Jolla Bath House & Entertainment Co. 














Petaluma 


SONOMA 
COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 





GREATEST POULTRY SECTION ON PACIFIC COAST 
Best facilities for diversity of agricultural pursuits, stock-raising, dairying, together 
with finest climate to be } had | n the State. Sonoma County ranks third in the State 


from j 


“HAS good banks, excellent schools, churches, daily 
pers, planing mills, lumber yards, iron foundry, 
nd electrical railway and river transportation, 


good stores, et ONE HOUR'S RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO. Excellent 


Clin ate, Moderate Ra Healthful! If you are looking for a home on a small 
nvestment. come te Petal n Write SECRETAR Y CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE or any of the following well known firn 


J. W. Horn Co., Real Rotate: Geo. P. McNear, Grain and Feed, D. W. Ravens- 
croft, “The Courier”; Bank of Sonoma County; The Petaluma National Bank; 
M. Zartman & Co., Wagon Mirs.; Cavanagh & Whitney, Lumber and Planing Mill; 
Camm & Hedges Co., Lumber, Millwork and Tanks; Schluckebier Hardware Co. 
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Southern California 




















If you intend to visit Southern California you will want to see 


REDONDO BEACH 








Which is Eighteen Miles From Los Angeles 


Redondo Beach is one of the best open harbors on the coast. We have three 
large wharves from which ocean vessels are daily discharging their cargoes 

As a residence place it cannot be equaled. 

Cur schools are modern in all respects. 

Our churches are flourishing. 


Nothing Like It 


yi Moonstone Beac in the World 


Redondo has three electric lines and the Santa Fe Railroad. Running time trom 
Los Angeles by electric car, 40 minutes. 

The Redondo carnation fields are famous the world over 

Our present population is about 3500, and it is rapidly increasing 

Visit Redondo Beach and you will find that what we tell you is the truth, and 
you will want to become a resident. 

The famous “Hotel Redondo” is situated in the center of a beautiful eight-acre 
park. It is first class in all its appointments 


For further information address either of the following 


Redondo lLmprovement Co, J. tb. Reber & Ce. Plumbers 
Redondo HRoard of Trade. Wells A Co. Real bstate 
Hotel Redondo. Redeonds Huilding Co 

Chas. J. Cretler, Real Estate. 1 2. Quint 

Redonds HRenlty Co, 1h. . Nimaworth 
Montgomery A Mullen Lumber Co \. J. Qruham 

Redonde Milling Co. A. BB. Steel 





























HUNTINGTON 
BEACH 

















A Safe Prediction 


If present indications count for anything Huntington Beach will assu:ne 
within a few years an important position among the leading cities of the 
Pacific Coast. Its rapid growth thus far, its present activity, the scope of 
its improvements and the fact that it “holds the key to the citrus belt and 
the world’s greatest celery fields,” is proof of its brilliant future. It is the 
most rapidly growing beach town on the southern coast. The unlimited 
capital behind it, the energy and enterprise of the discerning business men 
responsible for its creation, is positive assurance of its success. 


Wealth for the Investor 


Huntington Beach spells opportunity for the homeseeker and investor. 
Improvements costing hundreds of thousands of dullars have been and are 
being established. Building progresses rapidly. Property is selling faster 
here than at any other point along the ocean front. With the advent of 
spring and summer, values are bound to take another big advance. Shrewd 
people are now taking advantage of the activity in anticipation of the in- 
creasing demand for choice and stable beach property in a location progress- 
ing commercially and socially. 


Less than 6O minutes’ ride from Los Angeles--32 scenic miles. Take 
the Pacific Electric cars at Sixth and Main streets, Los Angeles. 


Huntington Beach Company *°2,5yrne Bids. 


First National Bank J. FE. Glenn Co., Orange County Real Estate 
Seely & Gillespie, Real Estate Huntington Heach Tent City Co. 
The Hub Investment Co., Real Estate Pacifie Tours Co, 
J. W. Toma, Ivy Restaurant Fr. H. Hopewell, with J. EB. Glenn Co. 
Leatherman & Talbert, Heal Estate M. E. Helme, Furniture 
Lincecum & Thompson, Livery Moncton & Cummings Healty Co. 
Geo. FE. Phelps, Livery and Furnished Rms. Ww. C. Smith, Butcher 
Geo. M. Miller, Plumbing 




















